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cience is the foundation of the Bartlett Way of 


shade tree care. However, though science pro- 
vides the knowledge that is paramount, the 
application of this scientific knowledge is just as 
important. Modern tree care is truly a synthesis of 
knowledge, of research and experiment, of training 


and experience, of individual skills. All enter into 

the art of tree care, and all must be properly com- TREE EXPERTS 
bined and interacting. 
Such a synthesis reaches its highest state in the co- 
ordinated activities of the Bartlett Tree Research Lab- Th Baril “aW. 
oratories, the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, and the * *: ‘ oy! 
years of practical experience of the company and its Ke P 
personnel. 


The Bartlett Way is assurance of service based on 


sound, tried principles of practice, guided and con- 
trolled by scientific research. 
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raves (fuestions Answered 


What is the correct time to prune wisterias, and how? 

Cut all lateral shoots in late June to two or three eyes. This 
should be repeated in July and August, not only to induce good 
a but also to keep plants from getting straggly and out of 
nand, 











* * . 


Should the top be removed from crown imperial after it finishes 
blooming? Does it have any varieties? 

The top of crown imperial, Fritillaria imperialis, should not 
be cut at all, nor should the plants be disturbed as long as they 
continue to do well. Varieties include: Aurore, orange-red; 
Orange Brilliant, vivid orange-red; Lutea maxima, yellow; and 
Red Star, bright red. 

* . * 

Is June a safe time to feed woody plants and vines? 

Woody plants of all kinds may be fertilized until the latter 
part of June, but after that all feeding should be avoided as it 
induces soft growth during the late Summer when wood should 
be producing buds and hardening for the Winter. 

. * 7 

What spray can be used on beans and strawberry plants for red 
spider? 

Use a fine sulphur dust directing it on the under surfaces of 
leaves where the spiders (which are actually aphids) feed. 

* * * 


What causes buds of tuberous begonias to drop? 

This may be due to several factors, generally of a physiological 
nature. Overwatering and underwatering may both be factors. 
Tuberous begonias need to be always moist, yet not wet, and 
excellent drainage is necessary. Watering too late in the after- 
noon may be another cause. It is best, therefore, to water in the 


morning. Still another difficulty, though not within our con- 
trol, is that of a series of sudden hot days followed by some cold 
days and nights. 

* 7 * 

Will you kindly tell me if excelsior makes a good mulch? I have 
been told that it does. 

Excelsior is considered a good mulch by many, except that it 
burns easily and is conspicuously light-colored when first applied. 
* * * 

Every Summer I like to grow fuchsias in pots on my outdoor ter- 
race, but find that the buds and flowers tend to drop freely. Can you 
tell why? Otherwise, the plants are apparently healthy. 

Over- or underwatering generally make fuchsias drop their 
buds, so we suggest that you check for that as well as for good 
drainage. Insufficient light and too sudden changes in temperature 
will also do this. 

* 7 * 

What is the difference between a daffodil and a jonquil? I am also 
interested in the correct use of the term narcissus, as all three cause 
me a great deal of confusion. 

First of all, to simplify this nomenclature, Narcissus is the 
genus name covering all of the species and varieties which belong 
to that group. Although it is a Latin name, it is also used com- 
monly to refer to any of the plants of the genus. In other words, 
Narcissus is both a generic and a common name. The term daf- 
fodil, on the other hand, applies to a group of narcissi, specifically 
to the trumpet types. The English have an even broader use of 
the term, and use it in a common sense to denote any of the nar- 
cissi. Thus the classification list of the Royal Horticultural Society 
covering all narcissi is entitled “Classification List of Daffodil 
Names.” Jonquil refers strictly to the species Narcissus jonquilla, 
a small-flowering, sweet-scented species, with yellow flowers in 
clusters of three to six, and rush-like leaves, or to any of the 
hybrids that belong to that group. Although it is popularly used 
interchangeably with daffodil to refer mainly to the yellow trum- 
pet kinds it is incorrect in this sense. 
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You are cordially invited to attend 
the World-Famous 


JACKSON & PERKINS 


ROSE FESTIVAL 


JUNE 18 to JULY 4 
AT Newark, NEW YORK 


Come up to Newark any time between June 18th 
and July 4th — and you will see the most colorful 
spectacle in Rosedom! More than 15 acres of the 
world’s finest Modern Roses... Hybrid Teas, 
Floribundas, Climbers, Novelties, etc.! 4 new 
home-size rose gardens, 400-ft. Perennial Border 
— and much, much more! Newark, NEW YORK 
is easy to get to — by New York Central R.R., 
Greyhound Bus, or by auto — on Route No. 31, 
between Syracuse and Rochester! 


BRAND-NEW FALL 1951 EDITION 
OF THE J&P 
F " FF CATALOG OF ROSES 
AND PERENNIALS 


Within a few weeks, our brand-new Catalog will be ready — 
but you may reserve your FREE copy now! Contains hundreds 
of the world’s finest roses and perennials — all in full color! 
See all the new J&P Roses — more new varieties than ever of- 
fered before in a single season! To make sure you get your 
FREE copy — just send us your name and address A. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


636 Rose Lane Newark, NEW YORK 

















ZIP-CLIP 


Actually 
The World's Best Lawn Edger and Trimmer 
ae > Because It’s: 


e Easily operated from a 
standing position with 
effortless arm motion 

e@ High Carbon Steel 
Blades 

@ Tubular Steel Frame— 
Solid Rubber Grips 

e@ Sturdy — Will Last a 
Lifetime 

@ Fast, Efficient, Easy — 
A Child Can Operate 


The First Major Improvement in Manually 
Operated Lawn Edging Devices in Many 
Years — Completes the Work of a Lawn 
Mower. 

At all hardware and gar- 

den supply stores $ 50 

If not available send check 

or money order to 


NU PRODUCTS MFG. CORP. 


19 Chestnut Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Postpaid in New England and New York. Slightly higher elsewhere 

















TRY PERMARKERS 
Durable, thick plastic labels... held 
firmly at readable angle on rigid, 
non-rust supports that stay im posi- 
tion. They are attractive, long-last- 
ing and always clean. 10 for $1.40. 
Cost less in quantity. Write today. 
PERMARK CO., 1 E. 57th STREET 
Dept. H * New York 22, N. Y. 

















AN ALLCUT 
CUTS LIKE A 
SICKLE FROM 
the GROUND UP! 
Cuts ALL the weed stalks left by other 
mowers with practically NO EFFORT 
Cuts ornamental grass (grass that is cut 
every weék) on steep banks with EASE 
Cemeteries spend less than $5.00 a year to 
buy and maintain a 24° ALLCUT 


DELIVERED PRICES IN U.S.A. 
16 27.50 24 $34.50 
BLADES 4 FOR $1.40 


AUTO SICKLE CO., So. Natick, Mass. 








S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


the stake with the me 


A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakes for 
Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for 


Invisible Plant S 
Trial Box of 6 
Currier Suet Fi 


supports 
10° and 6 —- 15” for 
ers 


S-L-N Garden Line Y 
Send for reular 
W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 


Our 





- aa 
rc “Miniature Bamboo Rafts (dark brown 


mottled bamboo) one of each size, 64% 
x 434", 8146" x 516”, 919” x 6", TH” 
x 51g Set of 4 $3.95 

Rt No C.0.D.'s, please 


i Shepp 
1 Mane hester Ra Poughkeepsie. N.Y 
— 








Attractive Flower 
Arrangement Stationery 


Twenty 
assorted 
notes in black 
and white, 
5 each of 
4 designs. 
Excellent for 
gifts or 
personal use. 
Send $1.00 for 
sample box. 
Special pelea for Garden Clubs on 
application 
GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION OF 
I SS. 


300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 








Use genuine BACTI-VATED 


MICHIGAN PEAT 





for your 


Garden 


with Horticulture 


‘June reared that bunch of flowers you carry from seeds of April's sowing.” 
Yes, June invites you into gardens. In the abundance of vigorous bloom you 


see the handiwork of your Spring garden effort. 


HORTICULTURE 


presents here aids to easier, pleasanter and 
more efficient summer gardening. 


TRIPLE TRIMMER 
The versatile Trimower is an electric-powered, two- 
speed, combination lawn trimmer, hedge cutter, and 


edger that operates from a standard 4 


” electric drill. 


It trims under trees, around flower beds, shrubbery 
and fences, and along walks and gates. Hedges can be 
trimmed in any shape cr style desired. $24.95 (with- 
out electric drill). Available at hardware, department. 
and garden supply stores, or from the manufacturer; 


Langtot, Inc.., 


Department 77, 32 East Fourth Street, 


New York 3, N. Y 


SUBSTITUTE FOR SHOWERS 
Keep your lawn fresh and alive through 
Summer heat by using the Avon oscillat- 
ing sprinkler. This sprinkler sweeps back 
and forth over your lawn, watering 
evenly up to 2700 square feet. It is 
sturdily built of lifetime light-weight 
aluminum. Operates with ordinary water 
pressure from your garden hose. $14.95 
Ross Brothers, Department 76, 181 
Commercial Street, Worcester 8, Mass. 


( own ot La INSECTICIDE- 
FUNGIC 

Pomo-Green is the new insecticide- 
fungicide dust or spray of Niagara 
Chemicat Division of the Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corporation 
Especially compounded to _ control 
all major rose pests with ease and 
economy, it can also be used to protect 
many other flowers. Available in one- 
pound shaker top cans and four-pound 
bags at hardware, seed, and garden 
supply dealers 


SERVICEABLE, HAND-SAVING 
SHEARS 

These Calhawaiian shears are perfect for 
snipping rosebuds and cut flowers. Their 
big, comfortable handles give much 
leverage with little pressure, and they 
are precisicn ground to give a keen cut- 
ting edge. These shears are built to give 
long years of service. $1.95 postpaid. 
Order from the Calhawaii Company, 
Department 78, 1059 Lincoln Avenue, 
Pasadena 3, California 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


JUNE marks the flood-tide of the 


days the longest of the year, but the riotous display of roses, poppies, 


gardening year. Not only are the 


peonies, iris, delphiniums and other perennials reaches a peak that 


knows no equal 


THIS is the time to prune shrubs that have finished flowering for- 
sythias, spireas, flowering quinces, viburnums, deutzias, flowering 
cherries and all others that bloom on wood of the previous season 

Instead of shearing, cut old and weak branches to the ground to en- 

courage new growth from the base. Study the natural shape of each 


plant, and maintain it when pruning 


THE elm beetles will begin to work soon. Not only will they disfigure 
the leaves of your elms, but they will help spread the fatal 
Dutch elm disease. Spraying trees with DDT now will control this pest 


CONTINUE to water newly transplanted trees, shrubs and other plants, 
as these are the days when they are getting established. Mulching with 
peat moss, grass, clippings, hay or buckwheat hulls will help to conserve 


moisture and even keep the weeds down 


BEGIN to spray poison ivy with ammonium sulfamate as soon as the 
‘4 of a pound to each gallon of water, and 
The spraying may be 


leaves are developed. Use 
spray the foliage so that it is wet during the day 
applied from June 1 through September 15. Two applications are best 


THICK clumps of crocus, narcissus, tulips and other Spring bulbs should 
be lifted and divided after the leaves have turned yellow and brown 
Very old manures and bone meal are good fertilizers, but avoid the 
use of fresh manures 


DAHLIAS may still be planted in light, porous soil. Mix a chemical 
fertilizer with the soil, and give plants plenty of sun and space for full 


development 


WEEDS may be controlled in driveways with applications of a mixture 
containing nine pounds of borax and one pound of sodium chlorate 
Two pounds will cover 100 square feet, and apply before a rain or soak 
in with the hose. The mixture is not harmful to children and pets 
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IT IS still time to sow seeds of annuals for color in the late Summer and 
Fall. Vegetables may also be started for late crops. In either case pre- 
paring the soil properly and feeding the young plants will bring wonders 


ASPARAGUS should not be cut after the end of this month. The new 
stalks and foliage are needed for the development of strong roots and 
the storing of food. Asparagus are heavy feeders, and appreciate quan- 
tities of rotted manure 


CONTINUE to spray fruits with the proper fungicides and pesticides to 
keep the many diseases and pests these plants are heir to in check 
There are “all purpose” preparations that do all jobs at once 

IF YOU are looking for a different, large, June-blooming shrub, consider 
Buddleia alternifolia, fountain butterfly bush. Its wide spreading arching 
branches are covered with fragrant lilac-lavender flower spikes. It will 
do well in poor soil and partial shade, though flowers are more profuse 
in full sun. Give plants 10-15 feet to spread 


WITH the arrival of warm and hot weather, adjust the blades of your 
lawn mower so that it cuts the grass about two or two and a half inches 
It is needed to shade the roots from the hot sun 


HOUSE plants should be fed with liquid manure every two weeks during 
the growing period. Keep an eye peeled for scale, mealy bugs and other 
pests. Pinching plants back will keep them bushy 
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Symbol of June 


THE FABULOUS ROSE Peace introduced to American gardens in 1945 by Robert Pyle 
has become one of the most popular roses of recent introduction. Its color is subtle, like 
the very essence of peace itself — an intangible something which all of us seek and few of 
us ever know except for a few fleeting moments. However, those of us who spend at least 
part of our time close to the soil often become so engrossed in our plants and the tending 
of our gardens that it is possible to forget completely the cares that beset us and the con- 
fusion that surrounds us. These are moments of peace and tranquility — difficult to 
describe, but pleasant to experience. To get back to the color of Peace — what shall we 
say it is — a blend of shades of gold and delicate pink — “a sunset caught in a rose.” 
Yet to each and every one of us peace is a different kind of experience — so, too, is the 
growing of roses or any other favorite flower. At any rate, ours is a never ending source of 
pleasure, and June which is rose-time is the lush time for gardeners. Let us enjoy it. 
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Growing Roses in a Confused World 


By Theo. A. Stephens, Editor of “My Garden,” Guildford, Surrey, England 


I GLADLY ACCEDE to the request of your editor to write a 
short essay on the subject of roses, for I know, full well, that if I 
am successful in stimulating present or new interest in rose grow- 
ing, my time will have been well spent. 

Gardening of any kind, from the growing of vegetables to the 
culture of orchids, is, I am convinced, one 
of the finest hobbies there is. With a long 
and very full life’s experience behind me, I 
can emphatically say that there is no occu- 
pation which will bring more pleasure, add 
more to one’s health and physical well- 
being and bring more spiritual refreshment 
than the contact with mother earth and the 
partnership with nature in extracting from 
the soil the beauty which is there to be so 
freely yielded. 

I have many loves in my garden but, 
though she was not my first love, the rose 
has become my greatest love in my more 
mature years. If I had to bea garden monog- 
amist, the rose would most certainly be 
the wife of my choice. I find that, year by 
year my love for the rose grows stronger and 
stronger. Last year I got far more joy and 
satisfaction from my roses than ever before 
and certainly far more than from any other 
flower in my garden. I am sure that the 
same thing will happen again this year; my 
days of philandering are over, and I shall 
now be faithful unto death. 

The world is in a turmoil. Man is denying himself the peace 
which could so easily be his for the taking; yet on every hand 
there is discord, strife and confusion. Business conditions in my 
country are more difficult, more confusing and more frustrating 
than at any time in my 50 years’ experience, far more so than 
at any period through the war. I am one of those fortunate in- 
dividuals who have enjoyed work; it has brought me great 
pleasure and satisfaction, together with a commensurate reward 
enabling me to enjoy a certain amount of leisure. But, today, 
there is no pleasure in business, and I am not the only one who 
is being driven more and more to find pleasure in other things; 
in my case it drives me to my garden where I find the solace and 


satisfaction my spirit craves. 
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I always look forward to June for it is this month when our 
roses are at their best, but never before have I looked forward to 
June as I have this year; and never have I watched and fussed 
over my roses more tenderly for the blackness ahead and the drear- 
iness around me makes my desire for them stronger than ever, 

On my numerous visits to the United 
States, I have met many noted American 
rose growers and raisers, and have always 
found here, as everywhere else in my 
travels, that the common bond of a love of 
roses quickly leads to real and lasting 
friendship. 

It is outside my province now to talk 
about the many varieties of roses which are 
now available, though I could write a great 
deal about a few of the new varieties which 
have been introduced into your country 
since the war, some of which are of out- 
standing merit. I would, however, just like 
to mention a class of roses which is gaining 
much in popularity in my England. These 
are the miniature roses which I know are 
available in the United States, though I 
have no knowledge as to their appeal. I am 
not referring, of course, to the miniature 
blooms of some varieties of bush roses, but 
to the true miniature roses which grow to 
four or five inches in height and which we 
have, in this country, some eight or 10 
distinct varieties. They have been used 

mostly in the rock gardens, but have lately been used more and 
more for miniature gardens, either with other plants or entirely 
by themselves. 

In our local flower shows we try to encourage non-competitive 
entries of an interesting nature; last year I made and exhibited at 
a number of small shows a miniature rose garden. This followed 
more or less a stereotyped rose garden design of four beds, with 
concrete paths dividing them and a stone dial in the centre. In 
each of the four beds were 20 of these miniature roses, white, dark 
red, a lighter red and pink. The whole measured four by two feet, 
and with each one of the 80 plants carrying blooms, it made a 
sight which cheered many a beauty-hungry soul. These minia- 
ture roses are great fun and a real joy. 
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All-America 


Rose Selections 
for 1952 


Each year rose enthusiasts eagerly await the announce- 
ment of the All-America selections which they are usually 
anxious to grow and to evaluate for use in the home gar- 
den. Many outstanding new varieties have been intro- 
duced in recent years, but not all are satisfactory in all 
parts of the country. However, the careful method of 
selecting outstanding new varieties is of invaluable aid to 
gardeners who are confused by the hundreds of kinds 


The hybrid tea rose, Fred Howard 


AFTER TWO YEARS of rigid testing in 18 trial gar- 
dens throughout the country where they have demon- 


strated their superiority over all the other roses entered 


in the trials, three new roses have been selected for the 
All-America Rose Award for 1952 

The new holders of the horticultural “Oscar” are the 
first to measure up to the lofty All-America standards 
since the naming of the current champions two vears 
ago. Last vear none of the varieties entered in the trials 
was able to meet the standards. 

During the two-year testing period, each plant was 
carefully checked at each test garden by impartial 
judges on some 18 different qualities considered essen 
tial in a rose qualifying for A.A.R.S. honors. Such char- 
acteristics as hardiness, fragrance, disease resistance 
and flowering habits are watched in scoring results. 


The hybrid tea rose, Helen Traubel 


- 
a 


The floribunda rose, Vogue 


VOGUE is an enchanting new floribunda of brilliant glowing 
rose flushed with salmon. Individual flowers of perfect hybrid 
tea form are about three to three and one-half inches in diam- 
eter. The buds are very dark, oval in shape and open slowly 
into a graceful high-centered flower. A subtle, spicelike scent 
adds to the appeal of this new rose. 

Fred Howard, a hybrid tea of rich yellow, is one of the last 
creations of the famous rosarian whose name it bears. The 
long rich yellow buds are delicately penciled at the tips with a 
soft pink, lending a pieasant variation of tone. 

Helen Traubel, a beautiful pink hybrid tea, has been named 
for the first lady of American opera who is known the world 
over for her magnificent voice and skillful performance of 
Wagnerian roles. The sparkling color of this fine rose varies 
with the weather, sometimes a light, lively pink, more often 
a luminous apricot which blends into a rich orange. The buds 
are unusually large, long and tapered. 
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Enjoy Good Eating tu the rutumn 


By Professor Paul Dempsey, University of Massachusetts 


“WHAT ARE the marks of a good vege- 
table gardener?” I was discussing this 
question with an old English gardener, and 
will never forget his answer — “Show me a 
vegetable garden in the Fall after the frost 
has killed the tender crops, but before the 
other crops have been frozen. How many 
vegetables of good quality are available for 
daily use? If there are 15 or more different 
vegetables, I would say the gardener was a 
mighty good one. If there are 10 or a 
dozen, I still would say the gardener was 
pretty good.” How about trying this 
year to determine your own rating? Here 
are my suggestions. 


Beets — The last 
should be made early enough for the roots 
to develop to fair size and late enough to 
retain good quality. Many gardeners 
complain about the quality of their stored 
I usually find the reason is due to 
too early planting. Beets should still be 
growing when pulled for storage. I make 
my planting for Fall use and storage about 
the first of August. 


Broccoli — This of the 
satisfactory of Fall crops, as it will stand a 
stiff freeze, and come back to life. Plants 
can be set in the garden any time from 
early Spring to late July, and still be pro- 
ducing edible buds. I set my plants about 
April 25th, and keep them growing by 
frequent applications of fertilizer and re- 
moving the buds as fast as they develop. 
Keep the bugs off by dusting, and do not let 
the buds blossom. 


planting of beets 


beets. 


is one most 


Brussels Sprouts — Although consid- 
ered easy to grow by gardeners in some 
Boston gardeners have consid- 
During my 30 


sections, 
ered them most difficult. 
years of gardening in this vicinity, I have 
never seen this vegetable growing in a 
local back-yard garden. With the intro- 
duction of the Catskill variety a few years 
ago, this delicious vegetable can now be 
grown here. I suggest you try it, setting 
the plants about July 10. 


Cabbage — There are several kinds of 
cabbage. The green type is the most com- 
mon, and will be found growing in nearly 
all gardens in the Fall. However, the 
plants usually look very much moth-eaten 
as a result of the work of cabbage worms. 
There is no excuse for this condition now. 
Two or three applications of DDT before 
the head forms should keep them under 
control, I prefer a fairly soft-headed 
variety, even for Fall, and plant the Golden 
Acre variety throughout the season. I 
grow my own plants right in the garden 
from seed sown June 15. The seedlings 
are transplanted the last of July. The 
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regular, white, hard-headed varieties, such 
as Danish Ballhead, should be planted two 
weeks earlier. 

Red cabbage makes for a change on the 
table and can be planted along with the 
Ballhead type. The Savoy Cabbage is 
different and especially good for salad, with 
its crinkly, crisp leaves. Grow it along 
with the Ballhead. Chinese Cabbage is a 
separate vegetable in appearance and 
flavor. Seed should not be sown until late 
in the season, as it does best in cool weather. 
I plant seed directly in the row where the 
plants are to mature, about July 10th, and 
then thin the plants out to about eight 
inches apart. 


Carrot — This delicious vegetable is a 
staple in our family. We store the roots 
in boxes of garden loam far into April. I 
sow the seed for the Fall crop about the 5th 
of July. 


Cauliflower —1 never could under- 
stand why more gardeners did not grow 
this aristocrat of the vegetable kingdom. I 
set the plants in the garden about the mid- 


dle of July. 


Celery —I have found it difficult to 
store celery for more than a few weeks; 
therefore we try to use it before the ground 
freezes. Set plants of Summer Pascal 
variety the middle of July. Good strains 
of the varieties formerly grown for storage, 
such as Pascal and Boston Market, are not 
obtainable any more. 


Chard — Chard seed can be sown any- 
time from early Spring to the first of 
August for Fall greens. Keep the leaves 
picked off the early plants if you want 
tender leaves for the Fall. I always like to 
suggest that all leaves be picked before 
they get 12 inches long; if not wanted for 
the table, throw them away. Do not let 
those chard leaves grow big; they are a sure 
sign of a poor gardener. 


Endive Endive seed should be sown 
in early July to make good-sized plants for 
blanching. However, I grow mine the 
lazy gardener’s way, and sow seed late in 
July rather thickly. By not thinning, the 
plants blanch each other, and we have de- 
licious, tender leaves until the ground 


freezes. 


Kale and Mustard — Our family uses 
these two vitamin packed vegetables 
throughout the season, from June 15th 
until the ground is frozen. We use the 
tender leaves, about six inches long, either 
whole or chopped in a salad. For a con- 
versation piece at a cookout, take a beauti- 
ful, dark green mustard leaf, place it on the 
split roll and place a frankfurter or ham- 
burg on it. 


Kohlrabi — This unusual-looking veg- 
etable must be grown fast, and picked 
while growing, to be really good. Sow seed 
the middle of July, and use before the bulbs 


are the size of tennis balls. 


These glorified onions take the 
whole season to grow. Sow seed in late 
April or early May. Pull the soil up 
around the stems in September to blanch 
They will stand a heavy freeze if 


Leeks 


them. 
lightly protected. 


Lettuce — Plant Great Lakes and 
White Boston lettuce seed for two different 
types of lettuce. I suggest two sowings, 
about July 15th and August Ist. 


Onions — Onions seem to be more dif- 
ficult to raise than formerly. During the 
past five years I have had the best success 
by setting onion plants in my garden late 
in April. The Utah strain of the Sweet 
Spanish variety will produce four and five 
inch bulbs by the first of October. These 
frequently keep well into April in cool 


storage. 


Parsley Mrs. Dempsey just couldn't 
get along without a few parsley plants to 
furnish a garnish for meat dishes through 
the Fall and Winter. She is very particular 
that everyone eat all the sprigs on their 
plates. We always pot a few plants to grow 
in the kitchen window during the Winter. 


Parsnips — Nearly all gardeners make 
the mistake of sowing their parsnip seed 
too early and as a result get big, coarse 
roots by Fall. I suggest planting the seeds 
the last of May for fair-sized roots of good 
quality. We consider the parsnips best 
after a Winter in the garden so use very few 
in the Fall. 


Spinach — Here is a crop you can 
plant as late as the middle of August and 
still mature a crop. 


Turnips and Rutabagas I just 
can’t grow these vegetables in my garden, 
so do not feel bad if you have the same re- 
sults. However, I know many gardeners 
who can and notice that they sow their 
seeds rather late, usually the middle of July. 

For success with Fall vegetables, you 
must provide a steady supply of moisture 
and food. The long dry periods of late 
Summer and early Fall are the curse of the 
vegetable gardener. You should bave 
water available when needed. 
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William Hertrich accepting the George Robert White Medal of Honor 
from Alfred C. Hottes who represented the Massachusetts Horticultural 
at a luncheon sponsored by the trustees of the Huntington Library. 


“The Dauntless Gardener 


by Alfred C. Hottes, La Jolla, California 


WHAT WAS the urge which kept William 
Hertrich ever striving for bigger gardens 
and for more complete collections of plants? 
His was a goal attained because nothing 
dismayed him. Today he is curator emeri- 
tus of the Huntington Botanical Gardens, 
board member of the Los Angeles State and 
County Arboretum and honorary member 
of the important Avocado, Cactus, Camel- 
lia and Horticultural societies of the West. 
And now the George Robert White Medal 
of Honor has been awarded him by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Early Life 

Close to the Swiss border in Baden, 
Germany, in 1878, William Hertrich was 
born into a family of grape and fruit grow- 
ers. Naturally he conducted his education 
along horticultural lines, having studied 
and worked in Voralberg, Austria. The 
new world beckoned. At 21 he arrived in 
Connecticut, but was soon asked to go to 
California to plan a garden in Los Angeles. 
The garden finished, he decided that the 
only proper thing to do was to return to 
the East. A long wait in line to buy his rail- 
road ticket made him hungry. Going to a 
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nearby restaurant, he happened ‘to sit with 
several men. They, typical of the ‘early 
migrants to California, were telling of the 
great future of Los Angeles County be- 
cause Henry E. Huntington, railroad 
builder, was becoming active in exploiting 
the climate, the real estate and the near- 
utopian qualities of this land. 


California Appeals 

William Hertrich never bought the 
ticket. He stayed on in California, with the 
full faith that the time would come when 
Mr. Huntington would hear about him. In 
fact, he made the meeting with Mr. Hunt- 
ington his goal in life. The San Marino 
Ranch was being remade by the Huntington 
interests. Here was a delightful spot on 
high land, with a back drop of Mt. Wilson, 
Mt. Lowe and Old Baldy. By 1905 Hert- 
rich was busy with drainage problems, orna- 
mental tree planting and citrus groves and 
grain farming on the San Marino Ranch. 
Soon a nursery was started because he 
knew that if the ranch was to approach his 
ideal, he would need an enormous number 
of trees and plants. Seeds were imported 
from far-away places — Himalayan cedars, 


palms from the Canaries, pepper trees, 
redwoods — soon the collection grew to 
15,000 plants. Some of these redwoods 
planted in 1905 are now 100 feet tall. 


Palms and Cacti 

It became evident that nothing pleased 
Mr. Huntington more than palms. This, 
then, was the start of the now famous palm 
garden which includes all the major non- 
tropical species. Soon a large lath house and 
a conservatory were built to house the more 
tender kinds. 

It was not so easy to convince Mr. Hunt- 
ington of the desirability of a cactus and 
succulent garden. His memories were fresh 
with too-personal contacts with them on 
the Arizona desert when he was building 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. A barren 
hillside at the ranch seemed a great prob- 
lem in development, so Henry Huntington 
acceded to Mr. Hertrich’s wish, and such a 
garden was soon on its way. “Small at 
first,” said Mr. Huntington. “Perhaps 300 
plants will be enough.” Yes, it was enough, 
enough to stimulate his interest, for soon 
expeditions were planned to Mexico and the 
deserts of Arizona. Today, the Cactus and 
Succulent Garden is the largest outdoor 
collection in the world — 15 acres, with 
more than 25,000 specimens. 


Introducing Avocados 

In San Francisco one day, Mr. Hunting- 
ton had avocados for lunch. He begged all 
the seeds he could get from the chef. From 
them came the first avocado orchard in 
Southern California. Yes, they were valu- 
able fruits in those days — $1.50 apiece in 
1914. But today the value of the avocado 
crop for San Diego County is $4,668,472. 


A Living Monument 

Before Mr. Huntington died in 1927, 
Hertrich had planted an extensive orchard 
of many kinds of fruits; he had built mas- 
sive stables for saddle horses, poultry yards, 
aviaries and the superb Japanese garden. 
Now the residence has been turned into a 
magnificent art gallery; in the same year, 
1927, an extensive library was built to 
house the rare books and manuscripts. 

Thousands now come to enjoy the fore- 
thought and labors of Messrs. Huntington 
and Hertrich. It must have aroused a host of 
memories when Mr. Hertrich became curator 
emeritus several years ago. Think of the 
couriers who were sent to assemble the 
works of art, the rare books and the floral 
treasures of the earth. Hertrich went to 
Mexico, Guatemala, Europe, Hawaii, 
Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Virgin Islands, 
Haiti and Cuba. Now these gardens are of 
comparable cultural value to the collection 
of books and the objects of art. 

Who owns this palace of wonders, this 
rare garden? Who owns the sky above and 
the sunshine? We all do. Personal possession 
is not so important. We are fortunate to 
tread this paradise of marble, of palms and 
the abundant greensward. 

William Hertrich well deserves the 
George Robert White Medal of Honor from 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
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My Favorite Rock Plants 


By Richard C. “Dick” Harlow, La Anna, Pennsyloanta 


THE QUESTION of one’s favorite rock 
plants is mainly an academic one depending 
on what the immediate countryside is best 
fitted to grow. 

The garden upon which this story is 
based is situated at La Anna, high in the 
Pocono mountains of Pennsylvania, where 
temperatures repeatedly drop to zero dur- 
ing the Winter months and rather fre- 
quently to 25 below. All the plants men- 
tioned in this article have been proven 
hardy there with no protection. It is largely 
a shaded garden which poses certain prob- 
lems. Furthermore, it is located in a section 
where rhododendron and mountain laurel 
grow in luxuriant abundance. It is a garden 
which develops very late in the Spring. We 
have frequently taken plants there which 
were in full growth and blooming outside at 
Boston, only to find the whole place frozen 
solid and a foot of snow in our front yard. 

All these facts should be borne in mind in 
considering the following species and it will 
save much grief. It should also be remem- 
bered that no plant mentioned in this 
article is ever protected or coddled. It is 
like the marine corps. The plants either can 
or cannot “take it,” and there are no half- 
way measures. Many of the following 
plants are the veterans that were set in 
their present locations over 15 years ago. 
Only gentians have had special care. 


Thriving in Happy Neglect 

Of the earliest group to bloom we are 
very fond of two primulas. Primula rosea 
grandiflora blooms extremely early and 
flourishes on very moist stream banks, 
practically at the water’s edge. Once seen, 
its brilliant carmine-rose heads are never 
forgotten. A few days later comes Primula 
marginata growing out of natural cavities 
in limestone rock, where it gets no direct 
sun. The flowers in our garden are a fine 
lavender, and its foliage is as handsome as 
that of the saxifrages. One plant has 
bloomed and grown through 15 years of 
happy neglect. 
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Other early favorites for the shady 
mountain garden are several species of the 
lovely soldanellas which have bloomed and 
spread moderately for years. Closely allied 
to them and thriving with them in well- 
drained moist soil, which never becomes 
completely dry, are three species of shortia 
(schizocodon) from Japan. These have 
shining, holly-like leaves and much-frilled, 
pendant, pink bells early in May. 


Like a Giant Hepatica 

Jeffersonia dubia reminds me of a giant 
hepatica. It flowers at the same time as do 
our native hepaticas, and looks like a beau- 
tiful soft blue one that had grown into a 
giant. It self-sows modestly, is completely 
lovely and belongs with the very best. 

Just a few days later comes the exquisite 
Shortia uniflora grandiflora from Japan, 
with glossy leaves and marvelously frilled, 
clear pink bells. 

Among the earliest bloom, nothing is 
more stunning than the cameo-like flower 
heads of the various forms of the Kabschia 
saxifrages. Their lime-encrusted silvery 
rosettes are beautiful throughout the year, 
while large, exquisite flowers in various 
shades of red, yellow and white are just out 
of this world. They are exacting in their 
demands, but are well worth it. At La Anna 
they are happy in three quarters shade fur- 
nished by hemlock trees — with early 
morring sun. 

White Polygala 

Later in May, a small planting of the 
charming snow-white form of Polygala 
paucifolia establishes it among the ultimate 
aristocracy of our native plants. Nearby, on 
some rocky ledges, rules the queen of all our 
native ferns — Polypodium  virginianum 
forma cambricoides. There is no finer fern in 
the whole world than this, the plumose form 
of the common polypody. 

Of the various species of phlox, the most 
esteemed at La Anna is Phlor adsurgens, a 
far western native. It is not recommended 


for the lowlands, but its unique lewisia-like 
salmon-pink beauty makes it a constant 
challenge with us. For years it grew, 
bloomed and prospered, and gave us self- 
sown babies. It lived through below zero 
Winters for a decade, until a makesbift 
gardener neglected to take the accumula- 
tion of map!e leaves from the plants in the 
late Fall, and they promptly died. Even 
last Summer, a few of its progeny still car- 
ried on — 15 years after the original plant- 
ing. Once a self-sown plant bloomed as a 
companion to Iris gracilipes alba, and I 
humbly thank God I was permitted to see 
it and to enjoy it. 

Dainty Iris 

Iris gracilipes and I. gracilipes alba are 
lovely in light shade and light, peaty soil. 
The white form is more resentful of sun, and 
is an exquisite rock plant. Along with 
these two, there are several very desirable 
forms of the more dwarf Iris cristata. The 
best I. cristata we have, however, is a beau- 
tiful orchid-colored form grown from one 
small plant which my wife and I found 
blooming in the mountains of North 
Carolina. 

Among the later bloom, our first love is 
that little gem from Japan, Thalictrum 
kuisianum. Were I given a choice of but one 
Summer rock plant at La Anna, that choice 
would be this plant. It asks less and gives 
more than any other of our elite. Thalictrum 
kuisianum is a prostrate or semi-prostrate 
plant, with leaves like those of a delicate 
maiden-hair fern throughout Spring, Sum- 
mer and Fall. When in flower, it is a mass of 
dwarf corymbs of mauve-lavender blooms 
for six or seven weeks — not days. From 
early July to late August it throws up its 
long-lasting powder-puffs, like dainty 
plumes of elfin knights defying the ele- 
ments with abandon. 

It grows all over the place, demanding 
only shade and drainage. Our best plants 
grow through and around the cushions of 
the Kabschia saxifrages where the soil mix- 
ture is composed of one half limestone chips 
and one half gritty loam, leafmold and 
sand. Here each thalictrum can be divided 
into half a dozen each Spring. 

See page 226 


Left to right plants illustrated are Genliana seplemfida, Primula marginata, 


Primula rosea grandiflo 


ra (above), a clump of schizocodon (now classified as 


shortia), Jeffersonia dubia, Shortia uniflora grandiflora and Soldanella montana. 





Peony Pictures... 
in the Garden 


STEEPED in legend and cherished for centuries, peonies are among the most permanent 
of hardy perennials, and there are few gardens that do not contain at least a few plants. 
The early-blooming red form, Paeonia officinalis, flourishes in old-time gardens throughout 
the East, and ought to be more widely grown. Its rich color, its early blooming habit and 
its compact growth are features to recommend it. Then there are the single, the semi- 
double and full-flowered double kinds in abundant variety, as well as the species to delight 
the collector. For the most part, peonies are good foundation plants in hardy borders, 


Peonies: planted to make an informal 
py vege —_ - ah — since their foliage endures well through the Summer months, and makes a solid setting 


for a foreground planting of annuals for later flowering low-growing perennials in the hardy border. 


SOME varieties have blooms with a kind of 
clean soapy scent; others are valued for 
their delicate coloring or their showy golden 
stamens or for their fine perfection of form. 
With reasonable care and an occasional 
feeding, peonies can be counted upon to 
perform magnificently for years. 


Now is the time to learn about new va 
rieties at flower shows, in nurseries and in 
private gardents. Jot down the names as a 
matter of recurd, and have easy references 
to make Fall ordering less of a chore. For 
most gardens, one plant of a variety is suf- 
ficient, since peonies require considerable 
space if they are to develop into shapely 
plants and produce an abundance of bloom. 
Allow at least one square yard in the border 


for each peony you plant. 


In the foreground of a shrub border peonies can be massed for a pleasing effect 
Interplanting them with regal lilies will provide color later in the season 


PEONY culture is by no means a problem 
if the plants are grown in full sun and rich 
well-drained soil is provided. When plants 
do not bloom, the trouble can usually be 
determined after considering several fac 

tors. Planting the roots too deeply may be 
the cause; usually setting the crowns two 
inches below the surface is a good rule to 
follow. Competition from tree roots in the 
garden often robs the soil of the necessary 
plant food which peonies need, as they are 
gross feeders. Then, too, peonies planted in 
partial shade cannot he expected to per- 
form at their best 


Often late Spring rains cause the flower 
laden stems to flop over because of the 
weight of the blooms. Stake vour plants 
with wire hoops before they flower to keep 
the stems erect and foliage mass compact 
Staking also allows other plants grouped 
with peonies to have the necessary light 
and air they need for good development. 
Photos: McFarland 


Peonies in a city backyard garden insure a wealth of bloom for indoor 
decoration. The flowers are effective for large scale arrangements. 
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My Salad Days... 


by Harold S. Ross 


HOW DOES ONE write a story anyway, 

and why? In this particular case, it all 
started back in the middle of the Winter 
after I had handed the editor a scrawly 
manuscript entitled, “Let's Make a Salad 
Garden.”’ Looking at the title and then at 
me, he off-handedly remarked, ““Now for 
your next one I want a story on salads 
themselves — good salads, garden variety 
salads,” and then he made a great tactical 
error, for I was about to nod willing assent, 
when he added, “ “Tossed Green Salads’ 
would make a splendid title, wouldn’t it?” 

Then and there I said in no uncertain 
terms that if that had to be the title to 
such a story someone else could write it! 
Maybe I'm strangely odd, but under the 
over-worked, over-publicized name of tossed 
green salad, I have met so many unpalat- 
able mixtures of evily-blended dressings 
poured over mechanically chopped salad 
ingredients, that I no longer can be fooled 
into thinking that any of them are worthy 
of the name of salad. Consequently, I re- 
gard the phrase “tossed green salad’’ with 
complete distrust. The editor, crestfallen 
and taken aback, meekly said, ““You give it 
a title then; what will it be?” 

“T think I will write the story first,” was 
my reply, “and then I will tag it, but were 
I to settle the point now I would go back 
to my Shakespeare, for I believe I can cor- 
rectly quote certain words of Cleopatra's 
to one of her attendants: ‘my salad days, 
when I was green in judgment.’ Let’s title 
the story ‘My Salad Days,’ and be done 
with it,” I laughingly remarked, and with 
that we parted. Here is the story! 


The Essence of a Salad 

A salad, when properly made, qualifies 
as an epicurean dish. It can be that, every 
time, if the one who makes it has learned the 
basic principles of what to do about putting 
it together. In other words, one must have 
come through the period of being “green in 
judgment.” In that connection, I used to 
know in New York a very lovely old French 
waiter whose name was Napoleon. From 
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him I learned many fine points of good eat- 
ing — and salad making. He knew as much 
about putting a superb salad together as 
any person then living, and he once ex- 
pounded these words to me as he stood rev- 
erently turning — not “tossing” — the 
contents of the salad bowl, that he had just 
blended. “Salad to be good must not only 
be crisp, fresh and cold, but it must be 
dressed with wine vinegar, the best of oil, 
seasonings and imagination!” 


In France — They Know How 

The French people are very knowledge- 
able about salads. No matter where your 
travels take you, from the Belgian border 
to the Pyrenees, from the Bay of Biscay to 
the Alps, you never need question that your 
salad will be anything but delicious. The 
answer is simple. All over France they grow 
an amazingly wide variety of salad greens; 
the climate is admirably suited to such cul- 
tures. Very naturally, they easily, and at 
negligible cost, come by the best of wine 
vinegars, and fine olive oils are, of course, 
a heritage of the Mediterranean shore line. 
With the culinary abilities of the French 
thrown in, it is little wonder that in France 
they come up with epicurean salads in every 
hamlet, village and town where you stop 
off for a meal. 


A Variety of Greens 

The beginning of all good salads is to 
have fresh and carefully washed and chilled 
greens. If one has a vegetable or special- 
ized salad garden, the quality of the greefis 
is almost sure to be better than if vege- 
table counters in the markets represent the 
only available sources of supply. However, 
in this age of refrigeration, a truly wide 
variety of most desirable salad ingredients 
may be had for the finding. The real trouble 
apparently lies in people not knowing what 
items are genuinely admirable for the salad 
bowl! There are those who stop at iceberg 
lettuce, not knowing any better than to 
walk right by well blanched escarolle, curly 
endive and Cos or Romaine lettuce that 


appear in early Summer and again in the 
Autumn on many city fruit and vegetable 
stalls in our larger cities. Few— very few- 
people, who are not naturally salad-minded, 
understand that blending two or three or 
four different things together, adds tre- 
mendously to the zest and interest of a 
green salad. 


Fresh Herbs for Zest 

For a moment I am going to assume that 
many of our readers have garden space; 
if they only could be made to realize their 
opportunities, they could have truly won- 
derful salads of their own growing from 
mid-Spring to late Autumn. Also bear in 
mind that even if garden space is extremely 
limited, there are certain herbs like sorrel, 
chervil, parsley, tarragon and chives that 
can be grown in but a few square feet of 
good soil. These delightfully flavorsome 
things may be teamed up with the lettuce, 
endive, chicory, small crisp leaves of spin- 
ach, fresh green cabbage, celery, cucumbers, 
tomatoes and radishes that most fruit stores 
and markets regularly display. How many 
people are there in the early Spring who 
know enough to pick a few of the inside 
leaves of the lowly dandelion and combine 
them with other more standard things in 
the salad bowl? There is where imagination 
counts; furthermore dandelions are free! ! 


Eye Appeal Counts 
Before we consider the very important 
subject of vinegars, oil, herbs, mustard and 
various other things that go into all good 
salad dressings, let us, for a moment, con- 
sider eye appeal. Salad in a really good look- 
ing salad bowl, whether it be china, glass, 
metal or wood, is vastly more appetizing 
than if it is sloppily dumped into any old 
container, such as a vegetable dish or a 
common kitchen mixing bow]. Then, carry- 
ing the idea of eye appeal into the bow! it- 
self, remember that both shredded raw 
carrots and thinly sliced radishes are ex- 
tremely bright and appealing. Chopped 
cooked beets — canned or fresh — are both 
delicious and most colorful if blended with a 
spoonful or two of mayonnaise, and ar- 
ranged in the centre of the bowl on top of 
the previously dressed greens. Furthermore 
sliced tomatoes — both the red ones and 
the splendid orange-yellow Jubilee — def- 
initely brisk up any combination to which 
See page 236 
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Photos: McFarland 


The chaste-tree is an unusually decorative shrub and pro- 


duces abundant bloom from August into early 


Autumn. 


KNOW THEM AND USE THEM... 


Summer-flowering Shrubs 


By Bernard Harkness, Ithaca, New York 


ONLY RARELY does the home gardener 
of today indulge a collector's instinct in the 
matter of trees and shrubs. Not only is his 
span of years somewhat short, but also his 
areas for gardening seem to have shrunk. 
However, the Summer-flowering shrubs 
have a special significance for the decora- 
tion of Summer resorts and vacation cabins, 
as well as helping the year-round garden 
through difficult months. Well-established 
shrubs are less affected by Summer drought, 
for example, than are annual or perennial 
plantings. Hence it may be useful to point 
out a few shrubs whose flower display in 
Summer entitles them to a second consid- 
eration, granting the while that they might 
not equal in points other candidates for 
space in the garden. All are generally avail 
able from nurseries 


Hydrangea Aristocrats 

The new Plant Buyers Guide flatly states 
“all nurseries” as a source for peegee 
hydrangea, but this popular plant need not 
be used in all gardens. The discerning 
garden picture-planner has, in fact, ban- 
ished it None of the reasons for its dis 
favor apply to the oakleaf hydrangea, 
quercifolia. Instead we have a low mound, 
usually not over three feet (it grows to six 
feet in warmer climates), of foliage of an 
interesting oak-leaf pattern topped from 
the middle of July to the end of August 
with flat clusters of tiny, perfect flowers 
with a scattered fringe of wide-petalled 
sterile flowers, white turning purplish 


Another excellent plant for covering a rock 
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or stump in part shade is the climbing 
hydrangea, H/. petiolaris, which supplies 
white corymbs in early Summer. 


Unusual Legumes 

The pink indigo, I ndigofe ra amblyantha, 
has Summer bloom. It has 
been recorded in Rochester as early as 
June fourth, but July and August see it well 


continuous 


in flower. Not showy, but charming, are its 
bright pink, tiny, pea flowers borne many 
to a stem; it has small leaves in the locust 
pattern. In our area it is Winter-hardy, 
which permits pruning back to a central 
trunk and Summer heights of new wood to 
four feet or so. E. H. Wilson who brought 
it out of China in the year 1908 called it a 
pleasing shrub. 

Almost too late for this Summer colle« 
tion in our climate, thunberg lespedeza, 
L. thunbergi, is usually in flower by early 
September. Its dark, reddish-purple 
flowers, pea-shaped and a half-inch long, 
are abundant, terminating four to five foot 
stems clothed with three-parted leaves 
whose upper dark and lower light green 
surfaces contrast pleasantly. The stems 
die to the ground, and new growth in the 
Spring starts rather late. It should be 
associated in a garden scheme with some 
early maturing perennials. 


Attractive Chestnuts 


The most splendid mass flowering effect 
in Summer is surely that of bottle-brush 
buckeye, Aesculus parviflora, and wher- 
ever there is room for its development into a 
15-foot shrub and to sucker out into a 
broad, many-stemmed group, its late July 
flowering will be most rewarding. If one 
encourages sucker shoots, it will produce a 
mound of foliage of a neat horse-chestnut 
shape clear to the ground, with nearly 
every shoot terminating in foot long spikes 
of white flowers, with their several pinkish 
stems extending beyond the petals to give 
the brushy effect. This shrub, though 
from South Carolina southwards, is per- 
fectly hardy, as is A. parviflora serotina 
from Alabama, highly prized in Rochester 
for its longer, plumy flower spikes which 
come three weeks later (about August 
10th), but which still apparently lacks a 
nursery sponsor. 


Harlequin glory-bower, Clerodendron tricholomum, is seldom seen in gar- 
dens, but where space permits it is worth growing for its fragrant bloom. 
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Shrubs of Distinction 


\s a specimen plant for July flowers 
Japanese stewartia, S. pseudo-camellia, is 
unexcelled. At any time it is a distinctive 
plant; its habit is that of a small tree, with 
one main trunk and branches turning up- 
wards surrounding it to make a pyramidal 
shape; its bark is reddish and flaking. The 
neat leaves have the good substance typi- 
ca! of the tea family and show purplish 
coloring in the Autumn. The flowers are 
white-cupped, with a bunch of orange- 
tipped stamens in the center for contrast, 
about two and one-half inches across with 
the petals united at the base. Flowers 
that fall from the tree carpet the ground 
beneath. Flowering is continuous for 
three weeks. 

The five-stamen tamarisk, Tamarix pen- 
andra, is one which flowers on the current 
season’s growth of wood, hence it is not 
until late Summer that its light pink fluffy 
plumes expand on the stems covered with 
minute foliage. Tamarisk is an_ ideal 
shrub for the seashore, since it tolerates sea 
spray. It will make a tall plant of 12 feet 
or so, or it may be kept pruned back to more 
compact form. I have not grown the new 
Summer Glow tamarisk, but presumably 
it is derived from the above species either 
as a brighter-colored clone or a hybrid. 

To our August-flowering native summer- 
sweets, the Japanese clethra, C. barbinervis, 
adds its small tree stature with ornamental 
flaking bark and numerous clusters of 
white flowers in drooping cluster-spikes 
which have a delicate spicy fragrance. 
Reddish tints are prominent in the young 
leaves and in the stems in the Spring; its 
Fall coloring is rich. It may not be able to 
stand extreme Winter temperatures, al- 
though the Rochester collection has a good 
plant on a sheltered hillside here since 1913. 


August Color 


Onwards from the middle of August there 
is good flowering with the chaste-trees; 
actually not tree-like at all, they are best 
treated as annual shrubby grewths from the 
ground. Both species of vitex are good; my 
preference is for V. negundo incisa for its 
very graceful cut leaves. This plant has a 
large branching spray of flowers grayish in 
bud, light lavender when the small petals 
unfold, long-lasting and aromatic. 

To have earned the name of harlequin 
glory-bower a shrub must have distinctive 
points of interest. This common name for 
Clerodendron trichotomum indicates the 
variations of coloring through its flowering 
and fruiting which begin in early August 
and extend until frost. At other seasons its 
sumac-like habit, its coarse leaves, catalpa- 
shaped, with an unpleasant odor, its ten- 
derness above ground to extreme cold and 
its tendency to roam underground do not 
recommend it. But, when its long-tubed 
white flowers, with spidery stamens, fill the 
air with a fine perfume on an August morn- 
ing, the scales dip in its favor. Surrounding 
the base of the flower is a pinkish calyx 
which, as the bright blue berried fruit 
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forms, opens wide, and deepens to a crim- 
son color. Finally, the fruit turns blue-black. 

Late in August and early in September a 
neat little shrub about two and one-half 
feet high, with small aromatic leaves, is 
covered with spikes of dark lavender. It is 
mint-shrub, Elsholtzia stauntoni, a_half- 
shrubby plant from northern China. It win- 
ters fairly well when protected by a 
snow cover, but a severe Spring pruning is 
usually in order. If its late Summer show 
pleases you, gather the seed in October, and 
from a Spring sowing you may not only 
increase your plantings, but also have a 
flower display the first year. 


The climbing hydrangea, Hydrangea 
petiolaris, is ideal for garden walls 
where it clings readily or it may be 
used effectively on brick or stone houses 
to soften severe lines. As a ground 
cover in full sun or partial shade it 
can be counted upon for a spectacular 
display of flowers against rich foliage. 


Adaptable to Shade 


Shade is most appreciated in Summer 
gardens when the play of light and shadow 
softens the glare of full sun. With due pre- 
caution to avoiding overpowering compe- 
tition from the roots of elm or maple 
greedy for all the food and moisture, the 


Summer-flowering shrubs will tolerate 
shaded areas in the following rough ap- 
proximations. For full sun to light shade 
use indigofera, lespedeza and elsholtzia in 
mass planting and tamarix and stewartia 
in groups of three or as specimens. In light 
to half-shade vitex for medium, aesculus for 
large mass planting and clethra for a group 
or specimen. At some sacrifice of bloom, 
clerodendron and hydrangea may be used 
where there is sunlight for less than half 
the day. 


Wert Winter's 
Flower Abrrangements 


T® THERE is a little room to spare in the 
vegetable plot or the cutting garden, 
it would be a good idea to include in the 
seed order a packet, or better still a collec- 
tion of packets of celosia. Grandmother 
called it coxcomb, and grew it for stiff 
dried Winter bouquets on the marble- 
topped table or parlor mantel. With 
changing styles it has almost been forgot- 
ten until the last few years, when flower 
arrangers have begun to realize its very 
great value, both as a cut flower in Summer 
and for Winter decoration. Few dried 
flowers hold their color so perfectly or are 
so amenable to a variety of uses and com- 
binations with other material. 

Celosia has a number of forms: the old 
fashioned, aptly-named coxcomb, and the 
feathery spikes called Chinese woolflower, 
with variations in size and shape of each. 
Coxcomb is most familiar in beautiful 
shades of red and rose, but yellow forms 
are to be had, and the woolflower runs 
through all the shades of red and yellow. 
Either is useful in Summer arrangements, 
where the coxcomb adds weight to daintier 
material, or the woolflower serves to lighten 
the rounded masses of such annuals as 
zinnias and marigolds. It is for its use in 
dried arrangements, however, that it is 
most valuable. Cut just before they have 
reached maturity and hung in a dry, airy 
place away from direct sunlight, the blos- 
soms dry perfectly and will retain almost 
their full degree of color. If the top bloom 
is ready for harvesting but many side shoots 
are still developing the top blossom may 
be cut with a short stem, leaving the rest 
to mature. They will not be as large as the 
first, but variety in size makes for interest. 

Celosia combines so well with other 
material, either fresh or dried, that its uses 
are endless. With the leaves of kale, for 
instance, obtainable in the Winter market, 
it has a very fresh looking effect, or it may 
be combined with interesting twigs or seed 
pods in an all dried arrangement. The rose- 
red forms are beautiful when used with 
sprays of leucothoe which has turned to 
its Winter reds and bronzes. The leucothoe 
must be kept in water but, since it lasts a 
long time, and the coxcomb lasts indefi- 
nitely, this combination will give pleasure 
for as long as one cares to have the same 
thing on view. Then the coxcomb can be 
put aside, to be brought out at another 
time for use with some other material. 
This is the great difference between the 
dried bouquets of our grandmother's day 
and our own. Ours are treated with more 
imagination and less con vention. 

Celosia is not difficult to grow if the 
seed is planted out-of-doors after danger 
from frost in a sunny, well-drained location. 
The cutting or vegetable garden is an ideal 
place for it. 

DeErre B. Jacoss 
Morristown, N. J. 
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Now is the Time. . . 
to Start Biennials 


NOW IT’S TIME to think andjplan for color in next year’s 
hardy border, especially if you are going to raise your own plants 
from seed. Some of the most colorful earlv Summer gardens are 
the result of well placed groups of biennials like foxgloves, can- 
terbury bells, sweet william, English daisies, violas and many 
others. Biennials, you know, are plants which normally require 
two years to complete their life cycle after which they produce 
seed and die. Purchasing these plants already started is not easy 
these days, and if you wait until next Spring to get them, you 
will find that they are somewhat costly. Actually most biennials 
are no more difficult to grow than annuals — start them early 
so that they will have produced healthy growth by frost time. 


The dwarf sweet william, averaging six to eight inches in 

height, is effective for edging or in masses in the hardy border 

are well established. If the weather is unusually warm, cut twigs 

an 1 il coldf i tial shad f in full from shrubs six to 10 inches long and stick them among newly 
: . . I : Pa 

The place — A small coldframe and partial shade — if in transplanted seedlings to provide shade until firmly rooted. 

sun shade with burlap screen until seed has germinated. 


The time — Mid-June to mid-July for healthy vigorous plants. 


} P al : wasabi Where to grow them — Provide a spot in your cutting gar- 
How to start t ve vel sang — ai sibute _ th 2 = ; den or in your vegetable plot to replace an early crop or in a 
Mix tiny seeds with dry sand for even distribution in the rows. coldframe if you have one. Do not over fertilize; this will cause 
Care — Do not allow seed or tiny seedlings to dry out. Too lush growth and the crowns of the plants may rot during Winter. 
much water means damping off — too little water, burning up. Winter care Mulch with marsh hay, cranberry twigs or 


Time to transplant — When seedlings have four to six true evergreen boughs after the ground has frozen hard to protect 


leaves and are easy to handle. Water them carefully until they plants from heaving during warm spells. 


English daisies can be counted on for a showy edging effect, and the stately canterbury bells combine well with delphinium. 
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JUNE in the garden means roses, iris, pe- 
onies, poppies, madonna lilies and larkspur 
and a host of other flowers. This glorious 
month is the lush high noon of early 
Summer, when gardens literally overflow 
with color and fragrance. The bees are busy 
these days, and so, too, are the birds as they 
comb the garden for food, whether it be in- 
sects or mouthfuls of our coveted straw- 
berries. June is a busy month for gardeners, 
since the chores pile up endlessly, while 
most of us tend to grow lazy as we breathe 
the rare air and revel in the warm sun- 
shine. But come what may — now is the 
time to visit gardens. Pilgrimages to public 
rose gardens, tours of private gardens, 
nurseries, parks and arboretums are the 
order of the day if it is information and 
ideas that we seek. Only 30 days are given 
to us in this most abundant of months when 
60 days or more are needed. So let’s make 
the most of June. 


AN ACT of kindness always gives pleasure 
to both the giver and receiver. When the 
members of the Gardeners’ and Florists’ 
Club of Boston heard that flowers sent to 
the Murphy Army Hospital could be dis- 
played only in the corridors, because of 
lack of vases, they decided to do something 
about it. Together they collected 200 
vases, representing about one-third of the 
hospital’s bed capacity, and donated them 
to the patients of the hospital, many of 
whom were Korean casualties. The gift, 
small though it may seem, is great in 
another sense; in the unlimited enjoyment 
of the flowers which the patients may keep 
in their rooms and in the act of touching 
thoughtfulness. 


PERHAPS one of the most ingenious proj- 
ects in the garden world launched recently 
is an idea sponsored by the Philadelphia 
unit of the Herb Society of America. A bor- 
der of herbs for the blind has been planted 
at the John J. Tyler Arboretum at Lima, 
Pennsylvania, about two miles outside of 
Media. This Spring the garden will be 
ready for the enjoyment of those who have 
lost their sight. Braille labels are being 
placed to mark the plants. To say that this 
garden will bring great pleasure to many 
who can only touch and enjoy the fragrance 
of plants without ever being able to see 
them is sheer understatement. 
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MY FEELING of nostalgia for Summer 
houses was greatly placated when I saw the 
well placed garden house complete with 
dovecote in the exhibit of Jackson and 
Perkins at the New England Spring Flower 
Show. It was large enough to seat several 
people comfortably, and what more pleas- 
ant place could one tarry in than a rose 
garden? This little garden was the pride and 
joy of Gene Boerner who told me that it was 
designed by Armand R. Tibbitts of Green- 
wich, Conn. Floribundas, hybrid teas and 
climbers were skillfully combined, and the 
result was delightfully colorful. 


Roses and a Summer house. 


ANOTHER narcissus season has been re- 
corded in the notebooks ef collectors across 
the nation, and it is yet too early to hear the 
exciting news about new kinds; but of one 
thing we are all certain, there is no gayer or 
more adaptable and long-lived bulb for the 
Spring garden. However, I like to see daffo- 
dils naturalized or, at least, planted in- 
formally among shrubs and under trees. 
There are nearly a dozen classes and many 
subdivisions, and all are appealing in their 
own way. Many are delightfully fragrant, 
and I doubt if any perfume-maker has 
ever captured in distilled essence, the fra- 
grance of daffodils mingled with the soft 
pungent fragrance of newly scattered pine 
needles along a meadow path. Only recently 
I sat on a grassy mound, and listened to 
John Russell of Dedham, Massachusetts, 
tell the story of three decades with daf- 
fodils. As we parted he said: “That mass of 
Sir Watkin hasn’t been touched in 30 
years.”’ Daffodils are long-lived and a good 
garden investment. 


NEW POTATOES have been in the market 
now for some time, and the pleasure of the 
first taste of them cooked with their jackets 
on is only a memory. Asparagus, too, is 
commonplace on the table now, but the 
crispness of home-grown lettuce in the salad 
bowl is always a pleasant surprise to the 
palate, especially if you grow several kinds. 
Preferences in lettuce varieties are some- 
what like preferences in fragrance. Leaf 
lettuce, like Black Seeded Simpson, with 
curly leaves, has long been a favorite. A 
friend of ours on the South Shore cham- 
pions the bronzy Oak-leaf. One of our asso- 
ciates says that the finest lettuce for the 
salad bowl is Matchless, with its luxurious 
butter-yellow leaves, which are crinkly at 
the base. A correspondent from the mid- 
west, who discovered Bibb lettuce in Ken- 
tucky, maintains that nothing can compare 
with it. Still another connoisseur of lettuce 
stakes his claim for White Boston and 
Great Lakes, and so it goes. 

IT IS indeed heartening to hear that the 
beautiful wood duck continves to show 
marked increase in this area and elsewhere. 
A colorful resident of watery places, the 
wood duck was once on the decrease, but 
by protection and by supplying it with 
nesting boxes, it has made an amazing 
comeback. This brings to mind the unique 
way in which the young leave their dark- 
ened recesses for the great outer world. As 
the mother alights on the ground or water 
nearby and calls, the little fellows climb up 
to the hole to sniff the air and peruse the 
surrounding domain. Reluctant at first to 


emerge, they muster enough couragefand 


rolling, tumbling and fluttering 
lightly — until they hit the water or ground 
unharmed — an experience they should en- 
joy. If the trunk of the tree is at an angle, 
they will forego the leap to clamber down 
the side by the use of their sharp claws and 
hooked nails at the ends of their bills. How 
tempting to take off a week some Spring 
and encamp near the site of a nest to watch 
the delightful spectacle of some 10-15 
squawking bits of fluff tumble several feet 
into space and land below. 


leap 
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Photo; Genereuz 
The introduction of the Korean chrysanthemum to American gardens less than a quarter of a 
century ago has contributed immeasurably to the Autumn landscape all over America. Our hy- 
bridizers, whose names are listed in the chart on page 238, have produced many top-notch var- 
ieties in a rich array of colors. By dividing plants annually and pinching them back several times 
during the growing season, plants will flower abundantly, and be shapely in appearance. 


Favorite Chrysanthemums 


by Ernest L. Scott, Editor, National Chrysanthemum Society 


OUR CHIEF reason, as a Society, in pre- 
paring a variety list, is to aid in the selection 
of varieties for future use. Determination of 
the “best” 100 chrysanthemums is an im- 
possible task, and such a list can reflect 
only the interest and judgment of those who 
compile it. Our list is based, rather, on a 
popularity poll, and represents the 100 
varieties that were reported most fre- 
quently as favorites among those being 
grown in 1950. (The top 50 favorite vari- 
eties are presented on page 238.) Such a list 
may not be the judge’s “‘best,” but it isa 
most practical guide in selecting satis- 
factory varieties, since it is based on actual 
performance in the gardens of the members 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society. 


Response this year, in terms of percent- 
age of total membership, was above expec- 
tation for polls of this sort. Geographically, 
some things were to be desired, since re- 


gional response was not uniform. The heav- 
iest returns, in terms of membership,: were 
from the mid-west. This tends to emphasize 
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the popularity of the garden varieties, since 
it is in these states, and in New England, 
that the interest in the garden group is 
greatest, whereas, that in the other groups, 
is least. All types, however, are grown in all 
parts of the country. 


Mrs. H. E. Kidder leads off again this 
year, and for the third time, appearing in 
53% of the reports. Charles N ye is runnerup 
for the second time, but with a wider mar- 
gin below Mrs. Kidder. It appears in 41% 
of the reports. Last year, it was a photo 
finish between the two. Twelve years after 
his death, and 15 years after his last intro- 
duction, three of the first 10 are introduc- 
tions of the late Elmer Smith. 


The first 50 is, in general, a conservative 
list of tested varieties though this year, for 
the first time, we do find some current in- 
troductions, one from Bristol and three 
from Kraus. We congratulate the intro- 
ducers, and hope that these varieties can 
maintain their high place. 


Eanly-flowering 
Varieties 


by Veda Lewis, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 


THREE new chrysanthemums of the 
double Korean type 30 to 36 inches high are 
being introduced this year by Corliss Bros. 
of Gloucester, Massachusetts. They grow in 
a rounded mass of 20 to 24 inches or more 
the first year, and almost double in size the 
second year. The beautiful dark glaucous 
green foliage is highly resistant to disease, 
and remains clean and healthy throughout 
the season. By comparison, these new hardy 
Summer-flowering chrysanthemums have 
colors not previously found in Summer- 
flowering mums, nor in the later flowering 
Korean types. The first Korean mums in- 
troduced flowered in mid-to-late Sep- 
tember and October, while these new vari- 
eties start flowering in mid-August, con- 
tinuing throughout the entire season. 


Chrysanthemum General Marshall is 
most unusual in coloring. Each petal of 
two and a half tothree-inch blooms is bright 
old rose edged with gold which glistens in 
the sun. It fairly defies an accurate descrip- 
tion; the first several central rows of ray 
florets are a rich blending of deep old rose, 
purple and gold, with their tips slightly in- 
curved, boat-shaped and blunt, exposing 
the light buff reverse; the tips of the ex- 
panded petals in the outer rows are re- 
curved and less conspicuous. 


The variety General MacArthur is a del- 
uge of glowing coppery-red, while the more 
expanded flowers are English red, lighten- 
ing to orange rufous (yellowish red), often 
with a tinge of yellow near the tips and 
light orange-yellow reverse. Averaging two 
and a half inches, the composite flowers are 
completely double, with two hundred or 
more petals or ray florets, recurving from 
the center, and, in some flowers, exposing a 
small number of yellow disk florets. 


General Bradley, the parent plant of this 
group, resembles iron rust in color when half 
open. As the blooms develop, they change 
to dark apricot-buff, and the outer rows of 
petals becoming flesh pink. The reverse is a 
lighter apricot-buff shading to seashell-pink. 


Hew English Variety 


Sutton’s Charm chrysanthemum was first of- 
fered in 1947, and has become extremely popular 
as a decorative subject for pot culture in the green- 
house. Plants of this new race of chrysanthemum 
are best raised from seed, and will come into full 
flower within about eight months from sowing time. 
Well-grown specimens measure from two to three 
feet across and 18 inches or so in height, and are 
covered with small single flowers about the size of a 
michaelmas daisy. The bushy habit of the plant de- 
velops naturally, and the delicately-scented flowers 
range from white to blush-pink, rose-pink, bronze, 
yellow, red and crimson. Another feature of in- 
terest is the finely-cut, small foliage in keeping with 
the habit of the plant. See illustration on page 238. 
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Notes ou Species Roses 


IN OUR interest and delight in the endless 
procession of new roses, we give little 
thought to their parents, the wild roses of 
the world. 

There are, I believe, about 200 species of 
the wild rose from which most of the valu- 
able horticultural forms have been devel- 
oped. These ancestors of the modern roses 
are mostly of foreign origin. 

There is a tradition that the ancient 
peoples of Asia each carried with them dur- 
ing their wanderings their own variety of 
rose. The great Indo-German group cher- 
ished the red rose, Rosa gallica. The 
damask rose and the musk rose were 
guarded by the Arabic-Semetic people, 
while the Turkish-Mongolians planted by 
preference the yellow rose, Rosa lutea. 
From China and Japan came the tea roses. 

Of our own native North American roses 
surely no description of our common 
pasture rose Rosa humilis is needed. It is the 
most abundant of all our wild roses; from 
Ontario to Georgia we welcome it for its 
scent and lovely color and for its sturdy 
habit of growth, holding its own along the 
roadsides among the meadow-sweet and 
the steeplebush. 

The swamp rose, Rosa carolina, grows in 
wet ground from Quebec to Florida. Bloom- 
ing from May to midsummer, it is conspic- 
uous for its hairy red hips, often seen among 
the pink roses. At times it reaches a height 
of six feet. 

The prairie rose, Rosa setigera, lifts 
clusters of deep pink roses above the 
thickets. This hardy specimen springs from 
good prairie soil from Michigan and Wis 
consin to the Gulf and eastward to Florida 

Most of our native roses are plentifully 
supplied with thorns, and most of them 


have interesting hips and berries loved, by 
the birds. 


More numerous than the native roses are 
the naturalized immigrants. The lovely 
dog-rose, Rosa canina, mentioned by 
Shakespeare, spreads its long straggling 
branches along the roadside, covering the 
wasteland with its beautiful foliage and 
pink or white roses in June. Because it 
lacks the fragrance of the sweet-brier, 
which it closely resembles, it has been 
branded with the dog prefix as a mark of 
contempt. 

The eglantine, or, as we call it, sweet- 
brier, emits its very aromatic odor from the 
russet glands on the under, downy side of 
its small leaflets. The plant has happily 
escaped from man’s gardens back to 
nature’s. 

In spite of its American-Indian name, 
the lovely, white Cherokee rose did indeed 
come from China. Rosa laevigata runs wild 
in the South, climbing and rambling over 
everything in its way. How much we wish it 
were hardy in the North, so we, too, could 
enjoy its beautiful white roses and glossy 
evergreen leaves. 
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Of course, we are all familiar with the 
Rosa rugosa, which came to us from China 
and Japan. When a novelty, this rose was 
much admired, and we still see it used 
among shrubbery or hedges. But its habit 
of growth is annoying. It spreads under- 
ground, and the old stalks die off and look 
unsightly amid the new growth; the whole 
plant is tall and ungainly. There is a form 
which I have seen growing wild in Nan- 
tucket. These roses are a good clear pink, 
and are often double. They are lower than 
the usual rugosa, and are delightful grow- 


The sweet-brier rose 


ing among the blueberry and bayberry on 
the moors. There are some good hybrid 
roses grown from the rugosa stock. 
Another rose that is creating no little 
interest is the multiflora rose, a native of 
Japan and Korea. Twenty years or so ago 
it was recommended as an ornamental rose, 
but it proved such a lusty grower that it 
soon got out of hand. It has small white 
blossoms, not unlike a blackberry blossom, 
and great strong canes. We moved it from 
an honored place in the garden to a corner 
where it could grow at will. Now the Bureau 
of Agriculture is recommending it for the 
growing of hedges where sheep and cattle 
are to be pastured, as nothing living can 
push through it. It does not send out suck- 
ers, and is free from insects and disease. It is 
also a wonderful shelter for birds, especially 
game birds. Last Summer I saw a brood of 
young quail and their mother near the 
shelter of this multiflora rose. In the Fall it 
is covered with clusters of small, dark red 
shiny berries, also extremely handy for 
the birds. 
— Rota D. Grew 
N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 


Annual “Star” Flowers 
ALL MY LIFE Ihave had a never-satisfied 
curiosity in regard to flowering plants: 
where they first grew, their soil and climate 
preferences, where they get their names and 
why, and other pertinent facts about them. 
Perhaps it was this curiosity that prompted 
me to try all the annual flowers I could find 
listed in the seed catalogs that were called 
“stars.” There were Southern Star, Star of 
the Desert, Star Cup, Star of Texas, 
Cerulean Star, and Star of the Veldt. Since 
most of these preferred hot dry conditions I 
could easily please them. 

Southern Star, Oxypetalum caeruleum, 
proved to be a lovely ever-blooming blue 
pastel “star” with silver veining, which 
grew to 15 inches high quickly from April 
sown seed. The many flowered sprays 
arched over gracefully. Each floret was an 
inch wide starflower. This beautiful, softly 
tinted “Southern Star” bloomed from July 
until hard frost in my central Missouri 
garden. Tiny self-sown plants do well when 
potted for Winter bloom. 

Star of the Desert, Amberboa muricata, 
makes its home in the dry sun-baked lands 
of Spain and Morocco. This easily grown 
cousin of the centaureas is a free bloomer 
over a long period if planted in open ground 
in April or early May. It grows to 30 inches 
in height, with many lacy star-like blos- 
soms three inches across of soft purple 
coloring with creamy centers. This plant 
flowers even during our severe mid-West 
droughts which often last for two months. 

Star Cup, Lindheimera texana, is an 
oddly attractive flower. It is an easy ever- 
blooming annual growing to two feet in 
height. The five wide golden petals are ar- 
ranged in a deep cup with the top opening 
out into a star; hence the descriptive name 
“Star Cup.” It is long lasting when cut. 

Star of Texas, Xanthisma teranum, grows 
rapidly to a height of two to four feet. Heat 
and drought resistant, this annual daisy has 
big brilliant golden yellow flowers of a most 
intense color. The seeds germinate best if 
sown while the soil is cool during Winter or 
early Spring. This showy native of Texas 
has two-inch blooms made up of ray flowers 
only. Each flower has about 20 rays. It will 
grow in a hot dry sandy spot. 

Star of the Veldt or Cape Marigold, 
dimorphotheca, is a showy long-petaled 
daisy from South Africa. It germinates best 
if the seed is sown in cool soil in earliest 
Spring, but I have sown it in May with 
success. The most common annual variety 
is a glossy orange in color, but some of the 
hybrids vary through orange, yellow, 
purple, blue and white. The spreading 
plants have an abundance of flowers which 
open out wide in the sunlight and close 
toward evening. Star of the Veldt grows 
about 18 inches high and is one of the most 
beautiful “star flowers” I have grown. 


Fern Curistian MILier 
Windsor, Mo. 
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CLASSES AND TYPES WORTH STUDYING .. . 


De You Kuow the Koses7 


By Dr. R. C. Allen, Executive Secretary, American Rose Society 
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HE EVER increasing number of rose 
varieties and types makes a logical sys- 
tem of classification necessary. Two different 
kinds of classification are in use: first, 
botanical classification which deals with 
natural genera and species, and second, 
horticultural classification which deals with 
varieties of horticultural origin. As practical 
gardeners we are most interested in the 
horticultural classification because it enables 
us to group together varieties which have 
certain common characteristics and uses. 
, Horticulturally, a class refers to a group 
of varieties having approximately the same 
growth and flowering habits. Sometimes we 
use the words “class” and “type” more or 
less interchangeably, but this is not correct. 
Strictly speaking, a type refers to a sub- 
division of a class. We have, for example, 
the class of hybrid tea roses under which we 
may have the exhibition type, the decora- 
tive type, the Pernetiana type, and others, 
The classification of rose varieties has 
developed over a long period of time, and 
our present day system is not entirely con- 
sistent. The American Rose Society recog- 
nizes the problem, and already has a com- 
mittee studying the matter. A problem such 
as this, however, must be approached inter- 
nationally with the cooperation of the other 
great rose societies of the world. 
In our classification of roses there are two 
main divisions based upon habit of growth. 
These are 1) bush roses, and (2) climbing 


roses. 


Hybrid Teas 

The most important class of bush roses 
today is the hybrid tea. At least 75 per cent 
of all the new varieties introduced belong to 
this class. It was first derived by crossing 
hybrid perpetual varieties with the tea 
rose, Rosa odorata, from India. 

In general, the hybrid teas may be de- 
scribed as having long pointed buds, ex- 


quisitely formed flowers, a wide range of 
colors and moderately vigorous growth. For 
the most part the newer varieties are hardy 
enough for all sections of the United States 
and the milder sections of Canada, although 
in areas where the temperature is likely to 
drop below zero they need protection. They 
are the roses grown in greenhouses. 

There are several different types of 
hybrid teas. First, there are the singles, a 
group usually restricted to varieties having 
five to 12 petals. There is the sub-zero type 
which has been derived largely from crosses 
between hybrid tea varieties and the hardy 
species, particularly Rosa wichuraiana. The 
Pernetina type is represented by the varie- 
ties having glossy foliage and strong yellow 
undertones in their coloring. The common 
Talisman variety is a example of this type. 


Hybrid Polyanthas or 
Floribundas 

The next most important group is the 
hybrid polyantha or floribunda class. These 
two terms are more or less synonymous, 
but while hybrid polyantha is the official 
term, floribunda is now largely used in the 
trade — a kind of common name for the more 
technical designation hybrid polyantha. 

The hybrid polyantha class includes 
varieties derived from crosses between 
hybrid teas and the true polyantha varieties. 
Some common examples are Betty Prior, 
World’s Fair, Fashion and Red Ripples. 
In many respects they are intermediate in 
their characteristics between the two parent 
classes. The flowers are not usually as large 
as the hybrid teas, but neither are they as 
small as the polyanthas. Ordinarily, they 
will range from two to four inches in diam- 
eter. The blooms are borne in clusters 
ranging from five to 50 flowers. They are 
usually considered a little hardier than the 
hybrid teas because of their polyantha heri- 
tage. They are also continuous in their 
bloom. Of the bush roses, the hybrid teas, 
together with hybrid polyanthas or flori- 
bundas, probably account for 95 per cent of 
the total production, 


Hybrid Perpetuals ‘ 
Styles change in roses the same as every- 

thing else, and the plant breeders react 

accordingly. Fifty years ago the hybrid per- 
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petual class was exceedingly popular, but 
today it has been pretty largely superseded 
by the hybrid tea. In fact, there have been 
no introductions of true hybrid perpetual 
varieties for almost 20 years. Today very 
few varieties of this class are in commerce. 
They have been superseded by the more 
colorful, glamorous and refined hybrid teas. 

As a class, the hybrid perpetuals produce 
large handsome blooms. Many of the varie- 
very fragrant. They are strong, 
vigorous growers and possess more cold 
resistance than the ordinary modern hybrid 
tea. The leaves are large, coarse, thick and 
leathery; the stems stiff and straight. The 
color range is from white through various 
tones of pink to deep crimson, but a few late 
varieties show some yellow tones. 


ties are 


Polyanthas 

Along with the fhybrid perpetuals came 
the polyantha roses. This is still a distinct 
class. They are everblooming and produce 
large clusters or trusses of small flowers, 
usually less than two inches in diameter. 
They were derived from hybrids of Rosa 
multiflora or R. gentiliana and R. chinensis. 
Practically no new varieties are being added 
to this class today. A number are still in 
commerce, but they are rapidly being sup- 
planted by the hybrid polyantha or flori- 
bunda class. Certain varieties are still being 
grown in greenhouses as pot plants. 


China or Bengal Roses 

Another class that is gradually becoming 
extinct is the China or Bengal rose. There 
are still a few varieties offered in the trade, 
and one sees them growing to a limited ex- 
tent in private gardens. The China rose is 
exceedingly important to us as one of the 
parents of our modern hybrid tea, although 
we must recognize that the present day 
hybrid teas are the result of much inter- 
breeding and selection. However, the ever- 
blooming characteristic that we see in our 
roses today goes back directly to the China 
Rosa 


more 


rose and the closely related species, 
odorata, Varieties in this class are 
delicate in habit of growth than the hybrid 
teas. The small, one to three 
inches in diameter. 


flowers are 


Miniature Types 
\ class that seems to be undergoing con- 
siderable development is the miniature rose, 
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Miniature varieties of several species have 
been known for many years, and they have 
been called by various names such as the 
Fairy or “Lawranceana”™ Most of 
the varieties have been derived from Rosa 
chinensis var. minima. As the name would 
suggest, they are tiny in plant and bloom. 
Ordinarily, they do not reach a height of 
more than eight to 12 inches. The blooms, 
usually borne in small clusters, vary in 
shape; the more modern ones appear as 
miniature hybrid tea blooms one-half inch 
or less in diameter when fully expanded. 
They are useful for edgings or rock gardens. 


Shrub Roses 

Other classes of bush roses cannot be 
so definitely defined. We have, for example, 
a group referred to as shrub roses. Ordi- 
narily, this includes the species and species 
hybrids that are useful as ordinary flower- 
hardy, vigorous 


roses. 


ing shrubs. They are tall, 
plants useful for shrub berders, background 
planting, and for general landscape work. 
The term shrub rose does not have any offi- 
cial standing, and yet it is widely used even 
though it may overlap on some more dis- 
tinct classes. 


Old-Fashioned kinds 


Another similar class is the old-fashioned 
group. There is no clear demarcation be- 
tween an old-fashioned rose and any other 
type. As one might suspect, it overlaps on 
all classes, and is composed of varieties 
from all classes. In other words, the “‘old- 
fashioned” roses represent a kind of hodge- 
podge of many classes and types grouped 
together largely because of their antiquity. 

Many of the varieties we casually rele- 
gate to the old-fashioned group today were 
very important 75 or 100 years ago. In fact, 
there were many more classes in common 
use then, than there are today. There were 
the Provence roses, largely derived from 
Rosa centifolia. The Moss roses, a type of 
Provence rose, while still grown today, were 
more prominent than at present. Their 
special interest was the extremely mossy 
character of the sepals. 

Then there was a group of Damask roses, 
varieties derived from Rosa 
Closely related and through interbreeding, 
eventually becoming more or less indis- 


damascena. 


tinguishable from them, was the French 
Rosa gallica, For a long time this was 
a very popular class in France. 

The Scotch roses were derived from Rosa 
spinosissima, with their small leaves and 
masses of small white flowers. There were 
the Austrian Briers of which the variety 
Persian Yellow is still commonly grown 
today. It was the infusion of the Austrian 
Brier’s brilliant yellow color that produced 
the Pernetiana type of hybrid tea. To it all 
of our modern yellow and yellow blend 
varieties owe their coloring. 

The sweetbriers represent still another 
class. Coming from Rosa rubiginosa, they 
are noted for the aromatic fragrance of their 
foliage. Sometimes they are called the Lord 
Penzance roses or Penzance hybrids, after 
the man efforts produced many 
valuable varieties. The wild form of the 
sweetbrier is called eglantine. 


rose, 


whose 


Climbers 

There are 
classes of climbers, although some authori- 
ties seem to prefer to consider climbers as a 
class with several sub-classes or types. To 
me the different types are distinct enough 
to be considered as classes. 

The most popular class of climbing rose 
is called the large-flowered climber. These 
are hardy plants, although many varieties 
require some protection in very cold cli- 
mates. The blooms are two or more inches 
in diameter, usually borne in clusters of 
five or more flowers to the stem. Most 
varieties have strong, sturdy canes, making 
about 12 feet of growth during the season. 
Such varieties as Dr. Van Fleet, Silver 
Moon and Mary Wallace are good examples. 

Sometimes we differentiate a type of 
large-flowered climber called the pillar rose. 
Actually, the term pillar refers more to a 
method of culture and support than to the 
rose itself. Almost any climbing rose may be 
supported on a pillar, and could thus be 
called a pillar rose, Certain large-flowered 
climbers are better adapted perhaps, for 
this use than for covering fences, arbors, 
pergolas, and the like, their 
rather restricted growth. In the true pillar 
than six 


several more or less distinct 


because of 


type the canes rarely more 


to 10 feet in length, 


grow 


OF THE PRODUCTION 
there seems to be an endless procession. 
All are loudly praised as tops in their field. 


While it must be admitted that the quality 
of present-day introductions average much 


of new roses, 


higher than formerly, it can safely be pre- 
dicted that relatively few of these are likely 
to secure a lasting place in the average 
garden. The following, among many new 
roses that I have tested, are desirable. 
Aloha, a steady recurrent blooming pillar 
rose, is, in my opinion, the greatest advance 
it seems to 
See page 227 


ever produced in this class; 
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Swallow-tad... 
Exquisite Guttefly 


JUNE brings many wonders. In the insect 
world few are more delightful than the 
arrival of the gay and debonair yellow 
swallow-tail butterfly. Skimming the tree 
tops gleefully, this flash of sunshine makes 
us take notice, as it contrasts vividly 
against the green of the trees. 

The tiger swallow-tail is one of our most 
familiar butterflies, and its range over all 
the United States makes it an obvious can- 
didate for the “national butterfly.” It is 
found in the country or city, in the moun- 
tains, fields and forests 


The name tiger swallow-tail refers to the 
black tiger-like vertical markings along the 
upper wings, the innermost one of which ex- 
tends through the lower wings. Swallow 
tail applies to the long, narrow projections 
at the ends of the lower wings, suggestive of 
the pointed tail of the swallow. In addition 
to the yellow and black coloring, there are 
bright orange and blue spots on the bottom 
wings that make it more colorful at close 
range than it appears in flight. 

A roamer of the tree tops, Papilio turunus 
is a strong, swift flier and an aerial acrobat 
of distinction. It is one of the most difficult 
butterflies to capture; even when it alights 
on a flower to feed, it often keeps vibrating 
its wings steadily, as if ready to take flight 
at the sudden approach of danger. Oc- 
casionally it will dive into the funnel of the 
tawny daylily, and it is then that it is easily 
imprisoned. The legs and body of the lovely 
creature you withdraw will be covered with 
powdery yellow pollen. 

To see the tiger swallow-tail feeding on a 
clump of blue delphinium is indeed a 
beautiful sight. Whether motionless or 
vibrating its wings, the bright yellow on a 
background of blue in the brilliance of the 
sunshine is not easily forgotten 
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The larva of Papilio is a foreboding 
creature. A dark green color, the front part 
of the body is large, and has a stripe of 
yellow and black across the back. Two curi- 
ous greenish yellow spots in front of the 
stripes, enclosed with a purple spot, look 
like real eyes. The caterpillar weaves a silk 
carpet on the leaf on which to rest when not 
feeding. The chrysalis which follows is brown 
and greenish-brown, and is held in place on 
the twig with silk thread. 

The green or greenish blue eggs are laid 
on the leaves of cherry, wild or cultivated, 
but because of the wide range of this butter- 
fly, many other trees and shrubs are 
selected. There are two broods, the last 
wintering in the chrysalis stage. i A 


Rock Garden Plants 
From page 215 


Gentians in Autumn 

During late Summer and through the 
Fall, until long after the early snows in 
November, this is a gentian garden with 
accent on the Asiatics of the frigida section 
and a few of the Japanese woodland species. 
These demand and get willingly more care 
than all the rest of the garden, and my one 
regret is that I do not have more time to 
give them. There is something about most 
gentians that makes one feel very humble 
and very thankful, and leaves one speech- 
less as those fiercely luminous bits of sky 
bloom on through killing frosts and early 
snowfalls. They say a last “au revoir’ from 
the top of the world, and say it so bravely, 
as Winter's snows come swirling down. They 
have made old age less fearsome and more 
beautiful to me. 


Iris gracilipes 


In its native home Jris gracilipes flour- 
ishes in copses on the hillsides of Japan. 
About the turn of the century it was 
illustrated in color in the Curtis’s Bo- 
lanical Magazine where it was described 
as a choice new rock plant. Still com- 
paratively rare, this floral gem with its 
strap-like foliage and frilled pinkish- 
lavender flowers grows in a compact 
circular clump. It flowers in late 
May or early June according to the 
locality on stems six to eight inches tall. 


Tudian reduentures Ju 
Good Eating 


Voles by Allen Wood Jr. 


Here is a partial list of native plants in 
use as food by the Indians at the time the 
pilgrims and puritans settled in New Eng 
land more than $25 years ago. 


Allium canadense, wild onion. 

Eaten raw or used for flavoring flesh 
and fowl. 

Allium vineale, wild garlic. 

Used as above; probably by more 
rugged individuals with stronger 
stomachs. 

Apios americana, groundnut. 

There are several ways of preparing 
the starchy little tubers. Not bad 
eating at all. 

Arisaema triphyllum, jack-in-the-pulpit. 
The corms are full of starch, and were 
boiled in several waters, or baked, to 
get rid of acrid juice. Don’t ever try 
this one raw! 

Asclepias incarnata, swamp milkweed. 
New shoots were used for pot herbs 
after boiling in two waters. Also, the 
seed pods were fried and used as a 
delicacy. 

Caltha palustris, marsh marigold. 

This was another Spring favorite. At 
about the time of flowering, tender new 
growth was gathered and used as a pot 
herb. 

Claytonia virginica, spring beauty. 

The lovely flowers of this plant did not 
impress the Indians; the little tubers 
did. They were boiled for about 10 
minutes, and are reputed to taste like 
potatoes. 

Lilium philadelphicum, wood lily. 

Bulbs of this plant were dug and used 
as we use potatoes. 

Lilium superbum, Turk’s cap lily. 

The bulbs of this lily were employed in 
making soups. 

Nuphar advenum, Spatterdock. 

The starchy underwater roots were 
eaten whole, or dried and ground into 
meal. Also, meal was derived from 
the seeds. 

Onoclea sensibilis, sensitive fern. 
This species and many other ferns 

brackens were favorite food 
items. Rootstocks were peeled and 
eaten raw, or boiled. Tender new 
“fiddleheads” were much appreciated 
as greens. 

Polygonatum biflorum, solomon’s seal. 
Here again the rootstocks were boiled 
to make them nourishing and palata- 
ble. 

Symplocarpus foetidus, skunk cabbage. 

I don’t think I would care much for 
this one; yet it is said that the new 
leaves, when boiled several times in 
different waters, lose the characteristic 
odor and make tender, tasty greens. 
Indians partook of underground parts, 
too, but only when the food situation 
was really tough. 


and 
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New Roses 
From page 225 
least as far north as the limits of the peach 
belt, and with protection much further. 
With me it started blocming in early Sum- 
mer, and from then on was never without 
buds or huge, double pink flowers. A clus- 
ter of this variety with attractive foliage 
is breath-taking in its beauty, and every 
one who saw it wanted to know how soon 
it would be generally available. One of 
its parents is New Dawn, which may 
account for its rich foliage and vigor. 

Of new yellows, Golden Sceptor has 
proved one of the finest, if not the finest 
yellow hybrid tea that I have ever tested; 


. . . — 
it would be included in my favorite dozen WALPOLE eae 


roses. My plants have proved very 

healthy, and the strong-growing foliage F 

makes a perfect foil for its beautiful five- POST AND RAIL ENCE 

inch, yellow, fragrant blooms, which are Pare ae ae? siesta ciatiiclinian, Gites tilialiadail 

borne repeatedly until severe frost. romgpuge > poh bag Po adie nondie aie also, Send for catalog 
Volcano is a spectacular cherry-red rose fence. Easy to erect and can be and prices. 

of immense fragrant blooms of perfect 


shape, and has a distinctive fruity perfume. | WALPOLE WOODWORKERS INC 
s ° 


In hot weather the flowers are almost a 
767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


deep pink; in the Autumn appearing on a 
sturdy, stocky plant with lovely foliage, MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


each blossom is a floral event. 


After exhaustive tests extending over YOU FORGOT MY 


several years, I consider New Yorker the | 
greatest red rose I have ever tested. The | P 
healthy plants are strong growing, and they 
: as _ ns ® 
seem to be fully as hardy as Crimson Glory, 
one of our hardiest hybrid teas. hormone-vitamin combination 


Te SEED TON waste (results of Vegetable Gardeners: Every time you set out 
crosses of Pink Princess with Crimson tomato, cabbage, pepper plants, etc., use Trans- 
plantone and you'll bring most of them to 
maturity. Transplantone lessens transplanting 
shock, starts "em growing faster. 

Flower Gardeners: Use Transplantone to get 

healthier plants, finer blooms. 

Trial Packet 25¢ 3-oz. canister $1 
At your favorite garden-supply store. Or write 








Glory) are exceptionally fine. Cedric 
Adams has double scarlet flowers of beauti- 
ful formation; Dick Wilcox is deep red and 
Queen O’the Lakes deep crimson; Henry 
Field, another deep red, from many reports 
is even hardier than the others; however, all 
can be classed as unusually hardy. They 
seem to be very healthy, sturdy plants 

growing about two feet or paning R« are AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, AMBLER, PA. 
not as tall growing as many other Brownell | : coke 2 

roses. Although they may get taller with , : 


age I do not anticipate this. 1 ® = 4 

Fashion, after three years’ tests, has oe fer | Z Ss * ee 

proved a superb floribunda, as hardy as 

Betty Prior. The flowers are lovely. I JUNE is the month of water-gardening. We 
have available for your garden pools: Potted 


had one three-year-old plant that had sev- 
Waterlilies, a general line of pool plants, Gold- 


eral hundred blooms at one time, and 
others were not far behind. Since this rose fishes in various sizes, pool accessories, fish food. 


has been widely publicized, description is Sales at our store only. No catalogue issued. 


unnecessary, but, in my opinion, it deserves a i se sa i fi 5 a 
‘all the praise given it. In extremely hot NEW ENGLAND A 0 UARIUM 
- 579 Centre Street ~ Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 


weather it fades considerably. ‘ § 
Yellow Pinocchio is a profuse pure yel- Telephone JA 2-1850 


low floribunda that is a strong growing 


healthy plant, blooming as freely as a 
geranium. White Pinocchio is splendid, 
too, but somehow people do not generally | : . ‘ ra ? Pe 
wind acne «ome? ee seer Fong . Peonies will be in bloom this month and now is the time to see the many varieties in 
become enthusiastic over white roses. : . : 

bloom. You may select the ones you like for blooming next spring. 


For a rose of spectacular coloration, a 
Rhododendrons and Mountain Laurel as well as Azaleas and other flowering 


distinct break, Lavender Pinocchio is out- 
standing, with silver-lavender and tan-gray shrubs are colorful and we extend a cordial invitation to come any week day. 


shades. It does not register with me, though | 
the plant is hardy and of free blooming | CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
habit. (Established in 1832) 
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Let your house 
join hands with 
one of the love- 
liest creatures 
in all Nature. 
For to the place 
where they will 

spend their lives together, big trees bring a priceless dowry. 

There’s beauty that grows with the passing years, friendly 

shade and shelter, privacy, and an air of substance, a 

certain fulfillment and companionship, that no “‘bachelor 

house”’ ever quite attains. 

Let us help you choose exactly the right partner, lovely in 

every way, one you will always be proud to live with. Also, 

we will gladly give your present trees any timely help 


spraying, pruning, feeding that may be needed 


The Care of Trees since 1896 


FROST(aud)HIGGINS CO. 


20 MILL STREET, ARLINGTON 74, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARL. 5-1410 














WHEN DANGER THREATENS .. . 


r the pr 


SUPER - CIDE 
D.D.T —ROTENONE—PYRETHRUM 


e of the finest, most complete and 


O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


An efficie e 


effective sprays ever pro 

ed be sure to have a supply 

n hand for the Holly Blight pro 
tection against Boxwood leaf 
Miner, Lace Wing Fly on Rhodys ond 
Azaleas, Orchid Scales, Japanese 
Beetles and a multitude of other 
1 pt. $1.75, 

5 gals. $48.00 


hard-to -k nsects 


$ 1 gal. $9.75 


TRIP-L-WAY SPRAY POWDER 


The one ALL-PUSPOSE Spray Material. C 
hewing insects and fung jiseases. Garden size $1.50; 4 Ibs. $6.50 


ontrols sucking insects, 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FERTILIZERS 
PLANT FOODS 
WEED KILLERS 
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SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


Garden Digest 


Nicotine Toxicity to Insects 

According to a report issued by the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, nicotine becomes more effective when 
mixed with polyethyleneglycol derivatives. In an experiment in 
which 30 polyethyleneglycol compounds were tested, five in- 
creased the toxicity of nicotine tenfold or more, while others also 
increased the killing, but to a lesser extent. The tests were 
made by spraying nicotine alone or mixing it with one of the 
polyethylenglycol derivatives on common aphids. 


Spindle Bush Fruits 

The 1950 Fruit Year Book of the Royal Horticultural Society 
contains an account of the “Spindle Bush Method of Growing 
Apple and Pear Trees” adapted from a recent German treatise 
by V. H. Goldschmidt and A. V. Delap of the East Malling 
Research Station in England. The following paragraphs tell a 
part of the story. 

“What is the spindle bush? — It has several features in common 
with the dwarf pyramid, but there are some important differences 
in its structure and in the treatment of its lateral shoots. As 
regards structure, the spindle bush stands half-way between a 
bush and a vertical cordon. Unlike the former, the spindle 
bush has no proper branch system, and unlike the latter, its 
fruiting wood does not issue from the main stem directly but 
from short branches. 

“The treatment of the lateral shoots, however, would appear 
to be the most important characteristic of the method. It con- 
sists of tying down the lateral shoots horizontally and not 
summer pruning them, and has proved conducive to spur and 
fruit-bud formation. 

“As with the dwarf pyramid, the chief advantage of the spindle 
bush should show up in any short-term commercial programme or 
in private gardens. Given the right conditions, the tree will 
begin to crop two years or at the latest three years after planting; 
it will need very little space, and the claim is made that it can 
be transplanted with ease up to an age of eight to ten years.” 


New Lima Bean 

Bixby, a new baby lima bean released by the Oklahoma A. & 
M. Agricultural Experiment Station, is resistant to heat and 
drought, and has better than average tolerance for nematodes. 
According to Seed World, the bean was developed by Dr. H. B. 
Cordner of the Station from a cross of Fordhook and Henderson’s 
Bush made by Dr. Cordner at the University of Maryland in 
1936. Bixby outyielded Henderson by 35 per cent in Southern 
trials in 1948 and 1949. In Northern and Eastern locations, it 
had an advantage of better than 30 per cent over Henderson. In 
nematode-resistance trials, Bixby rated about three on a one-to- 
five scale on which one indicates most resistance. Henderson 
scored 3.6. The new bean matures several days later than 
Henderson, and is also later than Clark’s Bush and Peerless. 
Bixby is especially adapted to the South and Southwest. 


New Corn Borer Insecticide 

From the Agricultural News Letter we learn that a new organic 
phosphorus insecticide, EPN-300, tested by the Illinois Natural 
History Survey, has proved effective for control of the European 
corn borer. Good results were obtained from both dusts and 
sprays containing the material. As a dust, a 25 EPN mixture at 
30 pounds per acre was effective. Because the material is highly 
dispersible, a low-gallonage application of spray material was 
possible, with 1.8 pounds of EPN-300, equal to approximately a 
half pound of the active ingredient, in 28 gallons of water applied 
per acre. 
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Wild Flower Identification 

How To Know And Enjoy Them. By 
Samuel Gottscho. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Co. $2.75. 


Here is a handy, pocket-size volume written by 
a man who learned to love wild flowers through 
photographing them; his enthusiasm for the 
subject is evident on every page. The main body 
of the book contains comprehensive and non- 
technical descriptions of more than 200 plants 
grouped in four sections according to color and 
season of bloom. Each plant is numbered for 
quick reference. There is a photograph of every 
flower described, about half of them in color. The 
book also contains various short sections calcu- 
lated to increase the reader's enjoyment and 
understanding of native plants. These touch 
briefly on botany, conservation, the use of wild 
flowers and wild flower books. A condensed list, 
by month and by color, of flowers mentioned in 
the text shows immediately their habitats and 
position on conservation lists through the use of 
simple keys. The book ends with a detailed sec- 
tion on flower photography, a feature of great 
value to the amateur photographer. 

The kodachromes used to illustrate the book 
are from the Wild Flower Chart prepared for 
“Woman's Day.” It is regrettable that it was not 
possible to reproduce them in a modestly-priced 
volume with the clarity and color accuracy pos- 
sessed by the originals. This lack will be most 
keenly felt by the author, however, for the pic- 
tures are still a most helpful means of easy 
identification. 

Katuryn S. Tayior. President 
N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 


Memorable Thoughts 
Flowers from Old Garde 
Trovillion. Herrin, 
Private Press. $3.00. 


. Edited by Hal 


Iil.: Trovillion 


Of the making of books there is no end, but 
seldom in these days of high prices and coveted 
profits is it possible to discover so companion- 
able and delightful a volume. This selection of 
unusual and heart-warming pieces was garnered 
with loving care, and put together in type on fine 
paper with a kind of devotion and skill reminis- 
cent of the Renaissance. From Mahomet to 
Hawthorne are thoughts about gardens and the 
things in them to delight all who know what a 
garden can mean. Flowers From Old Gardens is 
the kind of book to be kept near your favorite 
chair — a book you would not carelessly lend 
but forever cherish. Here are those opening lines 
to the reader 

“Tf all men were 
there would he no more wars 


gardeners, 


Smut Guide 
The Smut Fungi. By George William 
Fisher. New York: Ronald Press. $6.00. 
This volume is a guide to the “literature on the 
biology and control of some 300 species of smut 
fungi and diseases they cause.’’ Those engaged 
or interested in the study of smut diseases will 
find it essential for its references to the literature 
written on_this subject. 
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1 FLOWERLAND 


FOUNTAIN BRUSH a” 
YOUR CAR or HOUSE in 


a 
CLEAN N RUNNING WATER! 


SUPER DUROPLAS HEAD 
so strong a hammer 
won't break it! 


NEW 
DUROSTYRENE 
BRISTLES 


Save the cost of car washing! Just attach the 


amazing new “Wonder Wand” to 


your garden 


hose, flush away dirt like magic! Cars shine—in 12 
minutes. House walls, windows, porches, garages, 


floors and walks are clean in a jiffy. Light, easy to 
use. 4 ft. handle of featherlite aluminum alloy; no- 


your or. the once-over with the 
NN mder-Wa clean running 
water does the "work. 


scratch fountain brush of Durostyrene bristles, 
won't shed or mat. Exclusively from Breck’s by mail 
—a sensational bargain at only $4.95. Try it 10 days 
—your money back by airmail if not delighted. 


Rush your order — stock 
limited. Order No. G 265. 


BRECK’ S 


LE SINCE 18 


... offers a million Flower- 
ing Plants priced from a 
Nickel (¢) 

MUMS in 75 varieties 2t 35e 
3 for $1.00 12 for $3.50 
HOME OF THE FAMOUS ROCK GARDENS. 
Almquist’s FLOWERLAND 


326 FRANKLIN STREET 
QUINCY, MASS. 





PERRY’S Blue Ribbon 


DANLIA COLLECTION | 


A collection that will be a splendid addition to any | 
garden and will provide quantities of brightly colored 
flowers for cutting | 
consists of one each of ten named variet 


Collection | 
and a splendid value at this price. | 


top quality bulbs, 
Catalog value $9.00. 
Special Price Only 85.00, Postpaid 


SEND FOR OUR 1951 CATALOG 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 9, Mass. 





Complete Design and Installations 


Featuring 


ROCK GARDENS 
by HIRSHON 


Call LOngwood 6-1532 or write at 
36 Kenwood St., Brookline 46, Mass. 


Architects’ inquiries invited 








NOW 
ONLY 


ORDER BY MAIL * POSTPAID AND GUARANTEED 
351 Breck Building, BOSTON 10, Mass. 


jand white, 


= A860 \\n 
| Landscaping Zo. | 


‘ boon for exterior cleaning jobs 
asy to age and wash windows, 
i use wall 


498 


Simple to put up anywhere any time. Sec- 
tions go together with bolts and screws. 
$395 buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured 
ready to go on your foundation. Other 
Orlyts and lean-to greenhouses from $175. 
Carefree automatic heat and ventilation 
available. Ask for Free Booklet No. 70. 


Subscribe to our UNDER GLASS A 
helpful guide for greenhouse gardeners. 
Issued bi-monthly. 2 years $1.00. 


LORD & BURNHAM 





Weston and Hopkinton 


have the nicest things for your garden: 
Nursery grown Laurel, Dogwood, pink 
Azaleas in great variety, 
Rhododendrons, Garden Chrysanthe- 
mums, Delphiniums, Phlox, Iris, Peo- 
nies, etc. 


Write for 1951 Catalog 


WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 


WEllesley 5-3431, Hopkinton 2011 





Teleph 
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Make the Outdoors Your SUMMER LIVING ROOM 


Kennebec Chair $10.50 


Good looking rustic furniture with 
comfortably curved and sloped 
backs and seats. Made of Northern 
New England White Cedar with 
every joint both pinned and water- 
proof glued. Made to be left out 


Neponset Table $7.50 


LAWN 
_< FURNITURE 


Penobscot Settee $14.00 


through any weather. Rustic light 
brown never needs refinishing. 


Order one — or all — of the above 
pieces, NOW. Express collect and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Visit our shop, write, or telephone Walpole 70 for catalog showing all our outdoor furniture. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 








Precision prefabricated in 
England for swift and 
easy erection. Extendable 
for your future needs. 
This 9 x 15° 5” Aristocrat 
with all glass cut to size 


only $480.00 


Other sizes and styles — 
smaller and larger. 
NO ROT! NO RUST! 
NO PAINT! 
10-Year Warranty 
send for brochure 18 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 51-L, Clifton, 
Marblehead, Mass. 








COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


Prone 
DE 32-3317 
WA 5-0427) 








25 Eastern Ave. Dedham, Mass. 





AUDUBON’S AMERICA — Bird Lecture of the Year 
New hour-long program of superb motion pictures in color. 
a memorial to John James Audubon, America’s great 
pioneer bird painter and naturalist. Ten other fascinating 
programs. Moderate cost. Write for descriptive folder. 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
155 Newbury St., Boston 18, Mass. 








ROBERT BARTON'S 


IN A LOVELY 


GARDEN SHOP GARDEN Al 
75 Granite Street Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 

Old iron and wire furniture. Bird 

Baths. Alabaster vases . .. modern cer- 

amics. Country antiques. St. Francis 

figures. — Write for catalog 


MRS. 








Name 


Permanent address 





Summer address 


Issues lo be mailed to Summer Address: 


Horticulture will be pleased to send your copy to your Summer address. 
Please let us know as soon as possible. 





Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
Daffodil Project 

The Horticultural Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is spon- 
soring a Daffodil Project for next Spring. 
Five bulbs each of the following varieties 
have been selected for trial: Burgemeester 
Gouverneur, all yellow trumpet, Class 1-A; 
Mt. Hood, all white trumpet, Class 1-C; 
Duke of Windsor, large cup bi-color nar- 
cissus, Class 2-B; Aranjuez, small yellow 
cup, Class 3-A. These are offered to mem- 
bers at a 20°) reduction, and will come from 
the well-known grower, Charles H. Mueller 
of New Hope, Pennsylvania. 

It is hoped that many members will join 
the competition which will be staged in the 
Horticultural Society rooms at the tiie of 
the annual Daffodil Show next April. 
Garden Club Presidents in the vicinity are 
asked to call their clubs’ attention to the 
project and to urge their participation. 

A check for $5 which will include postage, 
drawn to the order of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, must accompany all 
orders and be sent to Daffodil Project, Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, 389 Broad 
Street Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Orders will be filled in rotation, and must be 
received by June 25th, 1951. Suitable substi- 
tutions will be made if the demand is 
greater than the supply. 

It is understood that in ordering this 
collection there is an obligation to exhibit. 


Pennsylvania Home Planting 

The Horticultural Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has 
this Spring sponsored the planting of a 
group of the Philadelphia Housing Author- 
ity’s Low Cost Housing Projects. 

The League Island Homes, with over 500 
units, was selected, and seven gable ends 
facing the street were planted with Forsy- 
thia suspensa fortunei, F. suspensa, Acan- 
thopanax sieboldianus and ivy. A generous 
supply of fertilizer was added to the poor, 
filled-in soil. 

The Committee described the project, in- 
cluding cash prizes to be awarded to the yard 
in best condition at the end of the season 
Further prizes will also be awarded for dis- 
plays of zinnia and marigold, Seeds of these 
were distributed to each household. 

Chairman of the Horticultural Com- 
mittee is Mrs. Charles Platt of Chestnut 
Hill, who was recently awarded the Charles 
Day Memorial Medal given by the School 
of Horticulture for Women at Ambler for 
“outstanding achievement in horticulture.” 
Other members of the committee are: Mrs. 
J. Folsom Paul, Mrs. F. Joseph Stokes, Jr., 
Mrs. E. M. Cheston, Miss Mary B. Read. 


New York Horticultural Society 
Meeting 


The June monthly meeting of the New York 
Horticultural Society of New York, to be held 
June 20 at the Essex House, 157 W. 58th Street, 
will feature peonies, roses and sweet peas. A 
special lecture on the subject of “Ornamental 
Shrubs” will be given by Peter J. van Melle of 
the Poughkeepsie Nursery Company. 

Classes for flower arrangers include: “In the 
Time of Roses,”’ a composition of roses in a silver 
container; “Moonlight and Roses,”’ a composi- 
tion using roses and delphinium; and “June 
Bounty,” a composition of June flowers, with 
peonies predominating. 


HORTICULTURE 





Members of the New England Rose Society gathered recently in the famous rose garden of the 


late Harriet R. Foote at Marblehead, Massachusetts, to prune her collection of nearly 10,000 roses. | 


Lily Show 

The fourth annual National Lily Show, under 
the joint sponsorship of the North American Lily 
Society and the Horticultural Society of New 
York, will be held on June 27-28 at the Colon- 
nades Ballroom of the Essex House, 157 West 
58th Street, New York City. 

Lilies to be flown from many parts of the world 
for the Show will include new hybri-' varieties 
Nearby growers will also exhibit, and the city 
gardener will be included, as one of the classes is 
for the best bloom grown near the Show 

There will be a special program on this year's 
schedule for flower photographers and a lecture 
series on lily growing. 


Virginia Lily Show 

The ninth annual Lily Show of the Garden 
Club of Virginia will be held at the Middleburg 
Community Center, Middleburg, Virginia, on 
June 21 and June 22. The Show will be assisted 
by the American Horticultural Society, and 
sponsored by the Fauquier and Loudoun Garden 
Club, the Leesburg and Warrenton Garden Club. 

Non-competitive exhibits will feature special 
displays staged by the following lily growers: 
Dr. S. L. Emsweller, Beltsville, Md.; Dr. Robert 
N. Stewart, Beltsville, Md.; Jan de Graaff, 
Oregon Bulb Farms, Gresham, Ore.; Carl Grant 
Wilson, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Edgar Kline, Lake 
Grove, Ore.; and Display of Liliums from the 
Garden Club of Virginia Test Garden. 


Massachusetts Garden Club 
Federation 

A Flower Show, sponsored by the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts, will be presented 
by R. H. Stearns of Boston at its Chestnut Hill 
store on Friday, June 15, and Saturday, June 16. 
The hours on Friday are from 1:00 to 9:00 P.M 
and all day on Saturday. 

The proceeds from this Show will go toward 
Horticultural Scholarship Fund of the Garden 
Club Federation of Massachusetts. 
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Hemerocallis Gardens 

Region 11 Supervisor D. R. McKeithan, 
1621 Osage Avenue, and F. E. Rice, 1351 
Dewey Avenue, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
will open their gardens on June 23 and 24 to 
Hemerocallis Society members, friends and 
the public to view the collection of choice 
daylilies. Between 400-500 named plants 
will be in bloom, over 100 of which are care- 
fully selected new varieties being evaluated 
this year. 

Hemerocallis gardens in all regions are 
being opened so that members of the 
Society and the public may select the better 
varieties from blooming plants. 


Men’s Garden Clubs Convention 

The 16th annual convention of the Men's 
Garden Clubs of America will be held in Detroit, 
June 11-14, at the Hotel Statler, with the Men's 
Garden Club of Regional Detroit acting as host. 

As the organization has grown rapidly 
throughout the country recently, many matters 
of policy will be discussed and acted upon. 
Detroit’s central location is expected to bring a 
large attendance, and provision has been made 
for visits to important gardens and other points 
of interest. The Detroit Rose Show, one of the 
country’s best, will also be held while the conven- 
tion is under way. 


Berkshire Garden Center Events 

On June 6th, the Lenox Garden Club and 
Berkshire Garden Club will hold a Plant 
Sale at Sedgewick Library in Lenox, Mass., 
for the benefit of the Berkshire Garden 
Center, the Pleasant Valley Bird Sanctuary 
and Bartholomew Cobble. 

On June 9th, from 2:00 to 5:00 P.M., the 
Center is having a “Fair,” which will in- 
clude an auction and flower arrangement 
competition along with the sale of plants. It 


will be held at the Garden Center at Stock- | 


bridge, Mass. 








For More 
Gorgeous Roses 


and other flowers 


DU PONT 
FLORAL DUST 


WETTABLE POWDER 


This safer, easier-to-use product 
keeps foliage healthy and helps 
you get more gorgeous blooms. 
Exclusive Du Pont formula of 
four special ingredients prevents 
damage from many insects and 
fungous diseases but won’t burn 
sensitive plants. 


Prevents these diseases: Black 
spot, rust, and powdery mildew 
of roses—plus many foliage dis- 
eases of other flowers. 


Kills these insects: Japanese 
beetle, aphids, rose chafer, flea 
beetles, leafhoppers, thrips, etc. 


If your dealer doesn’t stock 
Floral Dust, order direct from 
us. Refillable 8-oz. dust gun— 
$1.00; 1-lb. canister—$1.40 
postpaid. Write to Du Pont, 
4029-F, Du Pont Bldg., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


Tune in Du Pont “Cavalcade of America’’ 
Tuesday Nights, NBC Network 


Rt6.u. 5 pat OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
..- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








| PROTECT MY ROSES WITH NE 
POMO-GREEN... 
GROW THE 
PRETTIEST 


FOR ROSES and other flowers 


An improved formulation, effective at 
all temperatures. A leaf-green dust 
or spray that controls black spot, 
mildew, rose chafer, aphids and many 
other chewing and sucking insects on 
roses, other flowers and ornamentals. 
One of the complete line of Niagara 
Farm and Garden brand plant pro- 
tection products. See your hardware, 
seed or garden supply dealer. 


FREE 


Dust and Spray Guide 


Write us or ask your 
dealer for this helpful 
Dust and Spray Guide. 


FARM AND GARDEN BRAND 
Insecticides and Fungicides 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Dept. D4 Middleport, N. Y 


DAY LILIES Seam, 


Be R AMERICA 


~ Plant Tall Bearded 

Oregon Grown Stock 

4 1S SPRING SPECIAL 
$3.00 catalog value for $2.00 

DAYBREAK Pink Blend 

HARRIET THOREAU Orchid Pink 

PEACHBLOW Pink Plicata 


Write for catalog illustrated in color 
describing the finest varieties available 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


Beaverton, Oregon 


Onions for Epceures 


By Aubert C. Burrace, Jr., Ipswich, Massachusetts 


I THINK there should be a very slight flavor of onion in every salad. A Japanese Bunch- 
ing onion, not over one quarter inch in diameter, or over four inches long, is excellent when 
cut into small pieces and mixed with lettuce. This onion is mild and sweet, and in my 
opinion is the best of all onions to add to a salad, but over one-half inch in diameter, it is 
much too strong. The season is from June 1 to September 1; after November 1 shallots are 
very satisfactory. Chives are a welcome addition to any salad. Garlic, a member of the 
onion family, is often used, but if you have ever bitten into a piece of garlic which some- 
body, by chance or call it what you will, has left in the salad, you will be cured of the 
garlic tradition at the very first bite. 


. P 
Glazed Onions 

Small onions only should be used and the White Queen variety are particularly good for 
this purpose. For four people: 1 pint small onions, water or consomme, % teaspoon salt, 


few grains pepper, 3 tablespoons sugar, 2 tablespoons butter. 

Put onions into small skillet with enough hot consomme or water to cover bottom one- 
half inch in depth. Cover and cook quickly, until one-half of liquid has been absorbed, then 
put heat at lowest point, add salt, pepper, sugar and butter in bits, cover and cook slowly, 


occasionally turning onions until liquid becomes a glaze. 


Creamed Fried Onions 

This is not food for Summer, but on a cold Winter's night it is hard to find anything more 
heartening, nourishing and delicious. When onions are cooked this way they deserve the very 
highest rating. 

For four people: Peel and slice six large onions. Saute in four tablespoons of butter and 
season with salt and pepper. Place the onions in a shallow pyrex baking dish and keep 
warm. 

Make a cream sauce. Melt in a saucepan over low heat two tablespoons of butter. Add 
and stir well two tablespoons of flour. Cook slowly and stir. Add one cup of heavy cream 
and one cup of milk, and when it thickens, add two tablespoons of grated cheese, one-half 
teaspoon salt. Stir and cook until sauce becomes creamy. The moment it becomes creamy, 
add to the onion, sprinkle top with soft bread crumbs, grated cheese and paprika. Bake 
the onions in moderate oven 375°, until the crumbs are brown. 


Creme Vichyssoise 

For this soup we grow leeks. We use them only for this soup and for it they are excellent. 
The recipe we use is as follows: For four people: 2 large leeks or 8 small young ones, 1 
large onion or 2 small young ones, 1 medium potato. 

Chop all together and put ina kettle. Add very little water, just enough so that it comes 
about half way to the top of the vegetables. Cook until vegetables are soft and put through 
a Waring Mixer. Put in a double boiler and add the following: 1 pint of chicken stock or 
one can consomme and one can water, 1 pint of milk, salt, pepper, a pat of butter. Heat 
and add one-half cup of cream. Stir and heat until hot. Add chopped parsley. In Summer, 
place in ice box and serve very cold. 


Onion Soup for Four 


Slice 12 medium size onions, and put in skillet with three tablespoons butter. Cover and 
heat 25 minutes, stirring occasionally. Uncover, increase heat, add 1 tablespoon butter 
and cook until brown. Add 1 teaspoon “Kitchen Bouquet,” flour, pepper and salt. Heat 
2 cans consomme, and 1 can of water. Put part of this in Waring Mixer, and add one-half 
of the onions. Run 1 minute. Put in pot, and add balance of consomme. Bring to a boil, 
and cook for 15 minutes. This will extract the onion flavor, and change the texture of the 
cooked onions, so that they can be strained. After straining, add the other halfof the onions. 


Simmer 5 minutes and serve. 


phlox come in many shades and colorings 
and they grow about six inches tall. 

Other favorite annuals are sweet alys- 
sum, Violet Queen; African daisy (new hy- 
brids); bachelor button, Jubilee Gem; gilia; 
California poppies; lobelia; the brilliant 
annual pinks and carnations; nierembergia; 
giant-flowered dwarf salpiglossis; portu- 
laca; and lastly the colorful verbenas, 
dwarf compact varieties. 

ANNE M. RusseLu 
Poland Spring, Maine 


Annuals for the 
Rock Garden 


There are a great many desirable annuals 
that should be used in the rock garden to 
take the place of our Spring-flowering bulbs. 

In choosing annuals some of my favor- 
ites are petunia, Fire Chief, Dwarf Pink 
Glory, White Perfection and Blue Bird. 

Dwarf marigolds include Cupid (yellow), 
six inches; Orange Flame, eight inches, and 
Scarlet Glow, 10 inches. Annual dwarf 


HORTICULTURE 





Photo: McFarland 


Old-fashioned English lavender, Lavandula officinalis, is a plant of unusual charm because 
of its soft, gray-green foliage and its pungently-fragrant flower spikes. In recent years it 
has been widely cultivated in herb gardens. There are several dwarf forms, averaging 
18 inches in height, which can be planted where this taller growing kind (two and one- 
half to three feet when in bloom) will not fit. By dividing plants every two years, lavender 
can be kept in vigorous growth. Old, woody plants often die during severe Winters 


A Hedge of Lavender 


Our lavender hedge resulted from an 
accident. Our home was built on the side 
of a bill. The entrance porch, under cover, 
faces the east; an open porch, on the south- 
ern side of the house, results from a con- 
crete slab which provides a roof for the 
garage. 

When we excavated the side of the bill 
to construct the garage, the excess ground 
was used for fill behind a retaining wall. 
This not only provided protection for the 
cellar wall, but also created a passage be- 
tween the two porches. This level was 
sloped to the natural grade, about six or 
seven feet below the point where two 
shapely and mature Japanese maple trees 
had been established. 

Vinea minor was used to cover the slope. 
After we placed flagstones to provide a 
pathway, thyme was used to carpet the 
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interspaces. Lemon balm afforded har- 
monious base planting for the house. 
Nature responded kindly to our efforts, 
and the gardener was proud of his handi- 
work. Gathering and crushing some sprigs 
of thyme, he inhaled the savory fragrance 
and stepped backward, forgetting the slope 
behind him. The only injury was to the 
myrtle, which was crushed seriously. 
Various types of hedge plantings then 
were considered, but all seemed to be in- 
appropriate to the setting. Then we read 
a quotation from Gerard’s Herbal, written 
in 1597. It recorded that lavender “‘pre- 
vaileth against giddiness, turning, or swim- 
ming of the braine and members subject 


to the palsie.”” Then we planted a lavender | 


hedge. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


G. L. Laverty 





HOME LANDSCAPING 
at SENSIBLE PRICES! 


If you don't quite know what to 
plant, or if you need help in any way, 
save time and save money by calling for 
one of our experienced layout designers. 
He will suggest the right plants for your 
home to plant it for keeps. Old plant 
ings can be redesigned, too, so phone 


Needham 3-0864, or write us, today. 


No Charge — No Obligation 
Written Guarantee 





NO ROSE SHORTAGES HERE! 
125 topno:ch varieties 2 year old Northern 
Field Grown. 
All Well Rated by American Rose Society 











Perennials by the thousands 50¢ apiece. 
NICER things: 
acclimated to 
conditions) 


Headquarters for the 
Needham grown and 
our severe New England 


WINSLOW 


NURSERIES. INC. 


PILGRIM ROAD, NEEDHAM MASS. 
NE »-co6e + NE a-2060 





“The Country Nursery Closest to Home” 














FOR YOUR GARDEN 
LIBRARY 


This big, new, 52-page 
catalogue for 1951, 
“Garden Gems,” is a 
“must” for serious gar- 
deners. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
garden. Described and 
illustrated in color are 
the best NEW ROSES, 
including the ALL-AMERICA ROSE SE- 
LECTIONS, as well as OLD-FASHIONED 
ROSES; many new and old favorite PEREN- 
NIALS; unusual EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
and VINES; AZALEAS and RHODO- 
DENDRONS; LILACS and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
unusual garden gems are offered for the first 
time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use. 

For first copy please remit 35c (coins or 
stamps) in U.S.A 
Customers of record receive their copy 
automatically 


YO) NTT OMANI ATI 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


522 Paterson Ave., East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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HIGH QUALITY 
bulbs 


Packed for you in Holland and delivered 
free to destination. 


Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, Anem- 
ones and other miscellaneous bulbs, 
including many rare and latest 
novelties. 

Catalog issved in May 


+ 


Begonias, Mont- 
miscellaneous 


Gladioli, 
bretias 
bulbs. 


Catalog issued in December 


Lilies, 
and other 





Write for free Catalog to: 


Pde Jager & Sons Co 


‘ea e¢ ea 90 @ @é FF 
3303 West Lawrence Pcie 
Chicago 25, Illinois 


Home Office at Heiloo — Holland 




















World's Finest 
WREN HOUSE 


* Made of Red"Cypress 
© Solid Brass Hardware 
 Instant-Open Device 
Lasts [ndefinitely 
¢ Results Guaranteed 
sll 
Catalog Free « Postpaid, $4.00 
HILLSIDE HARBOR, Lo Fayette, New York 


e Complete With Universal Mountings 








PEONIES @ IRISESe BULBS 
DAY LILIES e@ POPPIES 
FREE. Cok orful Catalog No. 95 
"c Our Fields in Early June 

F. W ASEENSERG 


_ Miles Xe ast on 
‘VAN WERT, onii0 


“ine Peony City” 








* ROTENONE - 
SULPHUR> COPPER 


FOR YOUR 


The 3 Great Insecticides and 
Fungicides Now Properly Balanced 


Original All-Purpose Dust OWLY 
Here is ALL the treatment most gardens need! F 
all the great insec’ mgus and Signe controls are 
janeed and ready ¥ 
——_, “a you less this w if you used the 
For volume menos it possible to package 
sive "shor for only bj >. . re it is packaged 
the famous, han ean you 
Hg Hammond's fey snot is available at prac- 
} XY and hardware store, And many 
stores. Or direct ———— Helper booklet 
—illustrating mest garden mies’’—free. Write. 
Hammond Peat ry Chemical Ce. 3125-61 Ferry St., 
Beacon, N. 


— 
Bes os es 


This drawing was made from a model compost pile, set up by the writer, 
at the New England Spring Flower Show. fe was one of five garden units 
which were awarded the Bulkley Medal of The Garden Club of America. 


Sor Wcthod for Making Compost 


waited foe Hingham, Massachusetts 


THE BOX — so simply constructed — shown in this exhibit provides one of the methods 


| for making humus. It is a simple operation for obtaining thoroughly decomposed material 


within six months. The main factors are: (1) Aeration. (2) Dampness. (3) Definite propor- 
tion in layering the contents. 

Aeration is provided through the slatted sides of the box and by a hole through the 
center, four inches in diameter, maintained by a wire tubing or by stuffing the hole with 
straw. Dampness is held by watering to keep the contents the consistency of a damp 
sponge. A covering of burlap helps to prevent drying out, distributes saturation and helps 
maintain heat. The contents are built up by: 

1. 6 inches green matter 4. Thin layer of loam 

2. 2 inches manure 5. Sprinkling of ground limestone or wood ashes 

3. Sprinkling of bone meal 6. Repeat and keep covered. 

The fluffier the pile can be kept the better the aeration. This process of layering provides 


| carbohydrates from the green matter and proteins from the manure. The loam provides an 


activator for the development of bacterial life. 


INGREDIENTS 
A. Green Matter 
grass clippings 
(wither before using) 
carrot tops, beet tops, 
seaweed, spoiled hay, 
coffee, tea grounds, other easily 
broken-dewn vegetable material 


PROCEDURE 

. Remove sod from earth 

. Place frame 

. Set tube of wire netting for aeration 

. Spread 6” of green matter 

. Spread 2” of fresh manure 

. Sprinkle with bone meal 

. Cover thinly with loam 

. Sprinkle with ground limestone or wood ashes 


MATERIALS AND COST 

128 board ft. — “Pecky Cyprus” @ .25 
15 ft. 2 in. x 3 in. Fir @ .14 
14 ft. 1 in. mesh wire @ .13 
6 hours of labor 


. Fresh Manure 

>. Loam 
. Wood Ashes 

=. Ground Limestone 
. Bone Meal 

G. Water 

H. Air 


. Keep covered with burlap 

. Keep as moist as a damp sponge 

. Repeat until box is full 

. Cover with burlap and let mature 

. Keep pile moist 

. When thoroughly decomposed, use 
immediately 


Nour © © = 
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BOX UNIT 
4 feet x 8 feet 
5 inches between boxes for aeration 


$32.00 
2.10 
1.91 


: $36.01 
DETAIL 
4 pieces, 1 in. x 12 in. 7 ft. 10 in. length for back 
16 pieces, 1 in. x 12 in. $ ft. 11 in. length for sides and front, partially nailed on as used 
4 pieces, 1 in. x 12 in. 3 ft. 10 in. for center sections, 2 for top, 2 for bottom. 1 in. mesh 
wire nailed for aeration 
6 pieces, 2 in. x 3 in., 4 ft. 6 in. length for posts 
2 pieces of 3 ft. wide 1 in. mesh wire 3 ft. 10 in. long for center section 
2 pieces of 3 ft. wide 1 in. mesh wire 1 ft. wide by 6 ft. long for funnels 
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NOTES ON COMPOST 

In their raw state, humus-forming materials can be harmful. Raw organic matter is 
chiefly cellulose — material not available — therefore, the obtaining of humus is the 
deliberate speeding up of the normal rate of cellulose decomposition. The process by which 
this is achieved is called composting. Decomposition must take place by fermentation and 
not by putrefaction. Heat, aeration and dampness are essential for the removal of the path- 
ogenic bacteria (nonaerobic) and the stimulation, for increase and permanency, of the 
saprophytic bacteria (aerobic). The best procedure I know of is by the Howard method, 
that is, the Indore process of humus manufacturing. 

Compost is a heap of vegetable and animal wastes comprising only humus einai | 
materials. In its stages, after the cellulose breaks down, it makes good fertilizer. 

Humus, according to E. B. Balfour, in her book The Living Soil, is described as the prod- | 
uct of decomposition of humus-forming plant and animal residue through the agency of 
micro-organisms, and it has been spoken of as the product of living matter and the cause 
of it. Humus is never in a static condition. Its chemical composition is determined by the 
nature of the residue and by the conditions and extent of decomposition. 

Chemically it consists of numerous organic complexes of which the major group contains 
lignins and lignin derivatives and proteins; the minor group contains carbohydrates, fats, 
organic acids, alcohols and other compounds. 

VALUES OF HUMUS 

1. It binds loose sandy soils, thus increasing their ability to hold water and still allow 
penetration of air to the root zone. It loosens clay soils by separating sticky clay 
minerals, thus preventing the formation of impervious layers which inhibit good 
drainage and air movement to the root zone. 

2. It darkens soil, thereby causing more heat absorption and quickening chemical and 
bacterial action. 


Wid Garlie Menace 


Having noticed the increased growth of garlic in our lawns, flower and vegetable gardens, 
I have felt a strong urge to do something about it. 

Education is the first step, and I feel sure when we all learn what a great menace it is, 
and how it is spreading just because we have not understood what a strong perennial weed 
it is, we will act more quickly. Garlic should be dug when first spotted in the Spring. Be 
sure to get to work after a rain so that, as you pull or dig, you get the bulb which is deep 
down. Next be sure to burn all you dig because, if left to dry on a rubbish pile, it will in 
time return twofold to your own garden. 

If garlic is allowed to grow to maturity, it reaches a height of one to three feet, with a 
bloom at the top, which in turn, as it dries, has little aerial bulbs, each the size of a wheat 
kernel and tipped with a whisker which enables it to fly away to spread its seed. Since each 
seed head varies from 25 to 100 bulbs, one can readily understand how they multiply above 
ground. Below the ground there are bulbs which develop and form thick tufts of young 
plants which remain green all Winter ready to repeat the cycle in Spring. 

Another way to get rid of garlic is to use an undiluted, crude carbolic acid, applied with 
a common machine oil can. A few drops on a plant or tuft will kill it. Feeding and liming a 
lawn will also prove helpful in eliminating garlic. 

The United States is said to lose $1,000,000 a year from grain contaminated by wild 
garlic. The farmer also suffers from wild garlic because the flavor ruins the salability of 
milk and actually permeates the flesh of animals. So let us all work together to rid our own 
places o* wild garlic. — Auicia H. Jonnson 

Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
(In response to queries concerning the elimination of wild garlic in lawns and gardens, we 
are reprinting an article from one of our readers which appeared in the September 1950 issue 
of Horticutture. — Ed.) 


| eas ROSE GARDEN 


needs this 


D&P ROSE FOOD 


The choice of amateur end professional rese 
growers for three decedes! A complete, care- 
fully belenced food. Conteins ell the elements 
needed, in correct proportion to nourish end 
vitalize the whole plent. deepen the color end 
assure @ fine crop of healthier, lovelier roses. 


Sits. $1 25 Ms. $3 50 hs. $5 100 ths. $8 


D&P ROSE DUST 

Destroys insects, prevents leafspot and 
Contains five safe reliable chemicals ( 
Rotenone, Lindane, Fermate, and Sulphur). 
Can be used successfully the entire 
garden. Sold in efficient -to-use duster 
at 95c . . . in 2 Ib. canisters at $1.85. 


& your dealer doesn? have D&P Rese Dust 
and D&P Rese Food order direct from vs. 
Prices include postage or delivery charge. 
Ne COD. 


Doggett-Pfeil Co. 


Springfield 2, New Jersey 


Growing Woodland Plants 


By Ciarnence and ExLeanor G. Biapseyve 
This handy pocket manual tells you everything 
you want and need to know about growing woo4- 
land plants in your own garden: how, when and 
where to gather plants, soil acidity, micro-organ- 
ieme, plant foods, soil testing, making synthetic 
soil, sites, 
providing shade, collecting equipment, trane- 
planting, acid control, diseases and pests, winter- 
izing, propagation from seeds, division, cuttings, 
layering, indoor forcing, etc. Contains glossary, 
index, and pH chart for over 200 American woods 
flowers and ferns which are illustrated and de- 
scribed in detail, including habitat, range, blossom 
time, soil requirements, common and Latin names. 
Written through in 
$4.00 at all bookstores, or Oxford University 











Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





Are You A Wild Flower Detective ? 


Some who read the article “Be A Wild Flower Detective” in the March Horticulture have 
requested forms for use in sending in the desired information. A sample form is given below. 
— Katuryn S. Taytor, President 
N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 

Date 


Common Name 
County 


Scientific Name 

Town or City (Optional) 
Nature of Habitat 
Abundant 

Chances of Survival 


Reported by 
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VIGORO Complete Plant Food 


supplies in ample amounts all the vital 
nutrient elements growing things must 


get from the soil 


. 
A PRODUCT OF SWIF; & COMPANY 











Y srricly LILIES 


Str the world's most complete 
' Hiustrated in color Send 


py TODAY 


catalog 
25¢ (coin) for your co 


ROMAINE B. WARE ..: 









¥ 
‘ 
{ 
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CLASSIFIED 
Rate ents a word for each insertion, minimum 8 
payable in advance 


RHODODENDRON (carolinianum Rhododendron 


Maximum); Native Azaleas: Kalmia: (laurel): Hem 
lock (Tsuga — ne as desired. Heavily rooted. Wet 
Spe =e > acke 4 Ft., 100, $26.50; 50, $16.00. Pre 
paid. N URE’ S c REENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, 


Georgia 
DAYLILIES — Leading looming siz 
roots. DILL GARDENS, is Sutter Avenue, Uni- 
versity City 14, Missouri 


FOR R NEW 1951 Se MS, Onc 


ach $2.00. Silver B wee Pompon White, James 
Stewart Medium P _ r b ee w Swe et he - 
Small Daisy Lavend 


ionette 
n, Rust Red CHRY SANTI EMU MG SARDENS, 
165 Akron Street, Lockport, New Yor 
ax ANG E vor R om we r ATE peepee 8 
w ther I — reas nably 
riced 1 a 1 rt Year $1.00 
G ARDENER® ‘. MONTHL Y NEWS, Raymond 12, 
Minnesota 
S nee TOUR OCs ROLLY age a 40s de $1.00 
plants O.D.s SNEL’S 
HOL L Y * ARM, Sto ~~ Poland 9, New York. 














DEL pees ~ new d pink, rose and others 
s ree. OFFER- 
M. AN. DEL PHINIt M G ARDENS, Seattle 6, Wash 
DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr. Stout's Named Hy- 
brids. All of them worthy 4 permanent place in the 
est garden. Send 10c r ustrated booklet telling 
why, when, how, whic und where to plant. FARR 
NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womeltsdorf, Pa 
IRIS bern} We offer as usual the finest 
Vigorou d hybr vid 5 ants. Be ul flowers 
Easily se. Requ catal 
FI MHERST ‘C SARDENS, 3128 N. Muscatel, San 
Gabriel, California 
THE RYBRANG EAS by Ra Haworth-Booth. 185 


1 post tree. BODDY'S 
BOOKSHOP, Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, England 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED. EXPERIENCED COL PLE 
“ ’ modert situated on 





references d salary des RK. “HINRICHS, 
Cazenovia, New York 


POSITIONS WANTED 





SITUATION WANTED as head gardener 
state. Experienced grower of fruit, fi 





1 AYLOR. 
amazoo, , Mic higan 








good r rences. Please 
1125 S. Westmedge, Ka 





SPRAY YOUR TREES NOW 
Satisfactory work ata 
reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


eer AS 1 
ati 


AS. 7-4204-4205 















Order plenty | (ea 





BulbBook Free—Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Building, at nearest city 
. lowa or Riverside, 








NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
HORTICULTURAL HALL WILL BE CLOSED 
ALL DAY SATURDAY DURING 
JULY and AUGUST 








My Salad Days 
From page 217 


they are added. Oh the pity that more 
people do not know the ways of putting 
salads together and the gastronomical de- 
lights that come after a taste of this most 
healthful kind of food has been cultivated. 

On numerous occasions I have been 
asked, ““What makes or breaks a salad 
is it the quality and variety of the greens, 
or is it the dressing?’ Frankly I do not 
think this question can be satisfactorily 
answered. Certainly a bowlful of the most 
desirable ingredients can be ruined by a 
badly made dressing, but in reverse, a care- 
fully and perfectly blended dressing can 
most certainly be wasted on a mess of tired 
and soggy-wet lettuce, with perhaps an in- 
tended colorful addition of carrots that are 
rubbery, or tomatoes that have had too 
long a rest in the ice box. 

It is, indeed, true that the best possible 
way to have good salads is to make a study 
of them, and to become more or less of a 
connoisseur in their preparation. Try mak- 
ing somewhat of a ritual of dressing the 
salad! Try blending the dressing at the 
table — thus eliciting “ohs” and “ahs” 
from the guests at your deftness and pre- 
cision in measuring the added pinch of salt, 
the touch of paprika, the degree of pushing 
around that you give the kernel of garlic 
and the studied lifting and rolling motion 
that only an artist displays in turning 
not “tossing” the ingredients of the well- 
dressed salad bowl. 

For this month, it seems wise to halt this 
story here, with a promise of more to come. 
The subject of many different salad dress- 
ings for many different purposes is a big 
one and it is most interesting! 

Let us, therefore, say, at this point, 
“our salad days are over.” Perhaps a good 
title for the next story will be “More 
Salad Days.’ How about it, editor? 

Ed. The finale of this taste-bud-teasing story 
will appear in our next issue. 


PORTCO 


LF 


WEATHERIZED! 
NO SHRINK @ NO SAGI 



















Durable, extra strong 
PORTCO Garden Twine 
is specially treated for 
weather resistance... 
lasts more than a full 
season ... no shrink or 
sag. The boll is wound 
for convenient center 
pull...will not unravel. 


250 ft. for 30¢ 
500 ft. for 50 





At your dealer or Way @ MO SAS 
order direct: ee -26815© 


PORTCO COR PORATION 


VANCOUVER. WASHINGTON 






Letters to the Editor 


From the Oldest to the Newest 
Dear Editor—Congratulations and good 
wishes to the newest horticultural editor 
from the oldest, for although I retired last 
year from the editorship of The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 1 still remain a director of the 
company, and also continue to edit The 
Orchid Review. 

After graduating at Kew and serving as 
Assistant Superintendent at the old Ches- 
wick Gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, I became sub-editor of The Gard- 
eners’ Magazine, and was editor for several 
years before the paper closed down toward 
the end of the first world war. Thence I 
went to The Gardeners’ Chronicle on the 
decease of Hooper Pearson, and occupied 
the editorial chair for 31 years. Thus I have 
been a horticultural journalist for about 58 
years, and expect I am the oldest person in 
the world still working in that capacity. 

Cuarves H. Curtis 


Brentford, Middlesex, England 


Worthy “Sweetheart” Rose 

Dear Editor—In re gard to the “Readers 
Questions Answered” in the April issue, 
pertaining to Mrs. R. M. Finch, a small 
pink rose used in bouquets and arrange- 
ments, I would like to add the “ever- 
blooming shrub rose,” The Fairy. It is 
splendid for that purpose if one w’shes to 
plant it outdoors, where it reaches three and 
four feet. 

Mrs. R. M. Finch is certainly a fool- 
proof variety outdoors also, only The Fairy 
is never without a bloom once it starts in 
June. 

Bertua 97 
Bedminster, N. 


Onion Soups 

Dear Editor—Growing leeks for the sole 
purpose of making Vichyssoise soup shows 
commendable interest in cookery as a fine 
art, and this is too seldom met. This pro- 
gram, however, seems over-exclusive. It 
would be a mistake to think that leeks are 
not worthwhile for many uses in the aver- 
age cuisine, since they are excellent for 
flavoring any soup, stew or vegetable salad 
where onions are commonly used, having 
similar but milder flavor and a finer texture. 

People who like to eat raw vegetables, 
like Spring onions or scallions, often like 
the young leek equally well or better for its 
refreshing delicacy. 

Leeks are also good cooked, They are 
delicious boiled and served on toast with 
melted butter. They may be boiled, sliced 
and served in a thin cream sauce as a Vari- 
ation from creamed onions 

Leeks are also easier to cultivate than 
many think. The prescribed procedure of 
transplanting seedlings into a trench can 
be omitted successfully in the home garden 
if too much labor is involved. Good leeks 
can be grown where sown if seedlings are 
thinned, cultivated and occasionally hilled 
up. I have to thank a previous correspond- 
ent in Horticulture for pointing this out, and 
experience has proved it a valuable hint. 
Finally, leeks Winter over well in severe 
conditions. 

AGNES MILLER 
New York City 
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Fresh Watercress To Each His Own 
Dear Editor I thought many of your readers Dear Editor —¥ have just received the March 
would like to know about the following Danish issue of Horticulture, and find it most interesting, 
method for growing watercress. The item ap- : : . 
. ot aa : rs especially because I enjoy reading about plants 
peared in the “Washington Star. . ye 
os d ag ¥ which we do not have in this country. 
Danes grow watercress indoors in small . ; me e 
boxes. It is not uncommon in restaurants, at I was quite surprised to read that you “spade 
the soil, where we “dig” it or “fork” it; also, 


luncheon or dinner, for waitresses to appear 
with a small box of watercress, still growing, when you speak of sowing seeds in a “flat,” I 


and snip off the proper amount for salad, while 
the customer watches.” . 
Dorotnea M. Foster 


presume that is what we call a “seedbed.” 


Harry Wittiam DeNGLeR Hove, Sussex, England 
College Park, Md. 


Onion Maggot Remedy Chinese Air Layerage 
Dear Editor—To control maggots in onions, Dear Editor — Someone has written that in 
boil a few onions or tops for five minutes, 
strain and increase to 1 gallon. To this boiling plant culture two and two often add up to more 
water add 14 ounce of sodium arsenate, some- than four, and the following experience of mine 
times called white arsenate. Stir well, and add 
one pint of molasses. Scatter in drops around 
onion beds and on any other foliage not used 
for food. The smell attracts the flies, and they 
eat before laying eggs. This has proven 100° 
successful with me for several years. 

One gallon is enough for one application to 
an acre. (I should suppose a very fine spray 
would be necessary for such an extent of 


seems to illustrate this. 

In your issue of Horticulture for October, 1950, 
there was a most informative article on Chinese 
air layerage, utilizing one of the new plastic 
materials. For several years I had been looking 
for a satisfactory way of rooting budded rose 
cuttings that would furnish a high percentage of 
plants. Using the “Haitian veneer graft” 
(Horticulture, Vol. XXVIII, p. 312), there was 
no difficulty in making the buds take at intervals 
along the stock cane. But in the dry climate here, 
and without a controlled moist atmosphere in 
specially built frames, we experienced a high loss 
of budded cuttings. Tender growth of a develop- 
ing bud would invariably dry up, after making 
the cutting. I had tried air layerage, using moss 

Watrer E. Harris jn asphalted paper, with glass wick from water 
East Douglas, Mass. container, but without success. 
Then came your magazine's authoritative 
Mountain Tea and Shortia article by Mr Richard H. Fillmore (Horticultu re, 
: ’ p October, 1950), and in reply to my inquiry I was 
Dear Editor — R. A. Heiser of Lakewood, Ohio, informed of the proper type of material to use 
asks about a plant of central Pennsylvania WEEE be last an time, big white roots could be seen 
was called mountain tea. I wonder if it could be through the plastic extending down the 
that little evergreen stoloniferous plant, Gaul- surface of the ball of sphagnum moss. In some 
theria procumbens. Besides its more familiar cases the dried sphagnum moss itself came to life, 
names of “wintergreen, “checkerberry, “win- o. wall, in the damp atmosphere inside its 
terberry” and “teaberry,’ it is also known as plastic container. 

_ mountain birch” in certain regions of the North I have found it practicable to place the rooting 
Carolina Smoky Mountains ball of moss just one week after setting the bud 
The article on Shortia galacifolia by Seth L. re } ROSS 5 ' oh RPS RM 
. . or this interval suffices to see if the bud has 

Kelsey is the best account of this rare plant I taken hold. Whethe 3 fea ee tls 
aken hold. nether the budding and girdling 
have read. I am probably one of the very few all oli 0 ceinn anita ky dna ad dich oie tien 
all along a cane could we ye cone at one anc the 


cover 

First application should be given about 
June 10th. I like to be on the safe side, so I 
spray twice. Only once have I had onion 
maggots since using this. Then it was in a box 
of seedlings I had transplanted and not sprayed 


, ave seu ’ r right . ; ; 
~~ — a om Pa ag ee ve same time, I am not entirely certain, but since 
m ms native hanitat. 1 Ap . ’ ‘. Ss . 

the ling » Eeseitees wes me 
wendesiel duh wae expesienced cheut 80 sullen e gird ing of the wanch produces no per 
a at Miah Wot Challe” near ceptible wilting, it would seem that the circula- 
a Ss, i a a, i . . . 
a on. 1 th Wh hes tei WE ame tion of plant fluids continues uninterrupted 
docassee anc 1 ntewate - p ct ad 
Aiectien ai ts coamnen whet Indien through the moist sphagnum surrounding 
7 . . F . the girdle. 
leaves, with the dainty flaring bells of white a, eee , I 
fringe, in a sola expanse over a lightly shaded ; yi €e4 : Pp — zo" cp 10W a tender 
mountain slope of pine and rhododendron, was "200" (rom a@ Ceveloping bud shows no sign 
unbelievably breathtaking to behold of wilting when the branch is severed and the 
My plans then were to make a return trip for cutting planted on its own, after removing the 
seed, but my collecting territory was changed plastic wrapper, but leaving the ball of sphagnum 
within another month to the western parts of our — — : 
country. I shall be interested to know if anyone : 1¢ pleasure and pro t derivec from your 
has ever succeeded in having cultivated plants of "'¥8YS. tee a ee — me sincerely 
shortia make good seed in the garden SpPtCINTye (5 Che REEVE: wi ich you render 
to horticulture 
Victor A. Wynne 


Exare W. Cis_er 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


San Diego, California 


Rare Hardy- THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 
Rock Plants Write for illustrated ail 


Hardy perennial plants for rock gard- catalog of OREGON GROWN, 
ens or borders, many potted for sum- | ROSES... in full color. 


mer moving. Visitors welcome. Cata- 


log, with road map. Dept. B. N. VAN HEVELINGEN ceowse 
REX. D. PEARC ee BOX 5076h © PORTLAND 13. ORE. ~ 
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all-purpose 


End-o-Pest 


Remarkable End-o-Pest 
protects flowers and 
vegetables against their 
3 major enemies—suck- 
ing and chewing insects, 
and fungus diseases. 

Ready mixed—ready 

to use in handy refill- 

able dust gun con- 

tainer. Get it now! 





2 more great gardening aids! 


ViGORO... complete, 
balanced plant food 


End-o-Weed ... xitis 


100 different kinds of weeds 


44S SANSA, 


Easily applied. 


a 
seed stores 


PROTECT and SAVE 
your elm trees with 


BENOX 


LIQUID CONCENTRATE 
against 
DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


approach that attacks 

fungus parasite. 
Inexpensive and easy to apply 
For details and prices contact 


B. L. Lemke & Co. Inc. 
LODI, NEW JERSEY 


Inquiries from distributors invited. 





























SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 





Really reliable. Mil- 
lions in satisfactory 
use Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden picture. 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show 
Garden also Tie-On 
and Pot Labels. 

HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis St. 3, 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 











DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 
AND PLANT SCREENS 


Delivered 
In Panels for 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


CHECK-R-BOARD 





FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington 
lene, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
num § TAI KES 
LONGER LASTING 
Evergreen Stakes now treated with wood preservative 


resist rot, mildew, borers. LAST LONGER’ look better 
than ordinary stakes. Min. $2. orders with cash sent 
PREPAID. Money-back suarantee Order now 

2ft. 3ft. ft. 5-ft 


100 175 225 
3.50 





Kinox Co., Inc., Dept. 30, Rutland, Vt. 














DR. STOUT’S 





booklet tt why, 
when, how, and 
where to plant. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


Box 451 WEISER PARK, PA. 








BETTER | Son — | BETTER a 


egetabies 
ActivO is ‘mana useful for motion 
conditioning and 
ete 





































Rank 
"50 "49 
1 1 
2 2 
3 6 
4 7 
5 25 
6 5 
7 ll 
s 4 
” 8 
10 13 
Il 12 
12 33 
13 34 
14 3 
15 17 
16 10 
17 24 
18 15 
19 20 
20 14 
21 28 
22 37 
23 +4 
24 56 
25 66 
26 
27 26 
28 
29 
30 58 
31 70 
32 36 
33 27 
3M 62 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 47 
40 35 
41 40 
42 
48 
44 19 
45 18 
46 33 
47 32 
48 48 
49 $1 
50 30 


TYPES: 1, Single; 2, Semi-double; 3, Regular Anemone; 
lar Incurve; 8, Decorative Pompon; 9, Decorative; 10, Regular Reflex, large; 
11, Irregular Reflex, large; 12, Spoon, single; 13, Quill; 14, Thread; 15, Spider. 
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6, Incurve; 7, Irregul. 


Ses 
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NAME 


Mrs. H. E. Kidder 
Charles Nye 
Betty 

Lavender Lady 
Carnival 

Silver Sheen 
White Doty 

Olive Longland 
Major Bowes 
Avalanche 

Hilda Bergen 
Yellow Spoon 
Chippewa 

Red Velvet 
Lillian Doty 
Ambassador 
Courageous 
Allegro 

Mrs. David F. Roy 
Garnet King 
Bokhara 
Pinocchio 

Silver Ball 
Huntsman 
Indianapolis Wht. 
Chris Columbus 
Burgundy 
Chiquita 

Yellow Doty 
Roseum 

Pink Dot 

Yellow Ambassador 


Gold Coast 
Remembrance 
Golden Hours 
Kathleen Lehman 
Mrs. P. S. DuPont 
Indianapolis Pink 
Paul Miller 
Patricia Lehman 
Masquerade 

F. F. Rockwell 
Neapste 
Symphony 
Peggy Ann Hoover 
Mel 
Meditation 
William Turner 


OniGin 


Year 
1930 
1946 


1939 
1948 
1925 


1945 
1936 


1940 
1942 
1943 
1914 
1931 


1945 
1928 
1947 
1946 


1928 
1949 


1939 
1947 


1924 
1920 


1948 
1911 


Originator, nahin” 
Smith 
Kraus 
Conard-Pyle 
Cumming 
Cumming 
Smith 
Doty 
Kraus 
Smith 
Michel 
Totty 
Michel 
Longley 


Baur-Steinkamp 
Kraus 

DePetris 
Pearson-Cromwell 
Smith 
Cumming 
Yoder Bros. 
Smith 
Cumming 
Rosebud 

C umming 


Kraus 
Doty 


Baur-Steinkamp 
Smith 


Baur-Steinkamp 
Kraus 
Kraus 

Kraus 

Cummin; 
Baur-Steinkapp 


William Turner 


Sutton’s Charm chrysanthemum is a recent introduction ideal for greenhouse culture. 


Fifty Favorite Chrysantionmne 


_ 
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4, Irregular Anemone; 5, Pompon; 









Coior 


yellow 
yellow 

rose pink 
lavender 
burnt orange 
white 

white 
salmon pink 


pin 
cream white 
reddish bronze 
yellow 

purple 


shrimp pink 
red, gold reverse 
deep red 
crimson 

white 

white 

scarlet orange 
white 

ivory white 
wine 

lemon yellow 
bronzy yellow 
deep pink 
pink, deeper eye 
soft yellow 
pink 

purple 

yellow 

ruby red 
lemon yellow 
salmon pink 
~_— pink 


—_ 


pink 
pin 
scarlet orange 


Coender 

soft pink 
bronze 
reddish peach 
white 








The ‘Pennsylvania— 
Horticultural Society 


{Organized November 24, 1827} 
389 Broad St. {Suburban} Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


’ 





On the Calendar for June 


LAST GARDEN VISITS OF SEASON 
Saturday, June 9, 1951 
1:00 to 5:30 P. M. 

Dr. and Mrs. John B. Carson 
Gradyville Road, Newtown Square 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Eugene Newbold 
White Horse Road, Devon 


Mr. and Mrs. Alan Crawford 
White Horse Road, Devon 


Mr. and Mrs. Homer Reed 
Darby-Paoli Road, Berwyn 


’ 
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Admission — Free to Members 
$1.00 — Guests of Members 











June 6. Lenox, Mass. Plant Sale of the Lenox 
Garden Club and Berkshire Garden Club at 
the Sedgewick Library 

June 8-10. Little Rock, Ark. Annual Meeting 
of the Hemerocallis Society, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Vestal and Mr. and Mrs. J. W 
House as hosts 

June 8. New York City. Annual Rose Growers’ 
Day at the New York Botanical Garden, 
Bronx Park 

June 9. Stockbridge, Mass. Auction, sale and 
flower arrangement competition at the 
Berkshire Garden Center 

June 11-12. Akron, Ohio. Annual Rose Show 
of the Akron Rose Society at the A. Polsky 
Auditorium, 225 S. Main St 

June 11-15. Seventh Annual Nature School of 
the Ohio Association of Garden Clubs, in 
cooperation with the Ohio State University 
Agricultural Extension Service 

June 12-14. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting 
of the Philadelphia Unit of the Herb So- 
ciety of America 

June 13. Arlington Center, Mass. Street Fair 
of the Arlington Garden Club at Robbins 
Green 

June 14. Worcester, Mass. Display of Peonies 
of Worcester Horticultural Society at Hor- 
ticultural Building, 30 Elm Street 

June 14-15. Boston, Mass. Peony, Iris and 
Rose Show of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society at Horticultural Hall 

June 14-17. Seattle, Wash. Annual Spring 
Meeting of the American Rose Society 


RAPID SERVICE PRESS. INC 
BOSTON 11. MASS 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


JUNE SHOW 


Peontes 
Roses 
Iris 
Thursday, June 14 


2:00 P.M. 9:00 P.M. 
Friday, June 15 


10:00 A.M. 9:00 P.M. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Admission Free 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN 
LILY SOCIETY 
AND THI 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


NATIONAL 
LILY 
SHOW 


June 27. 2 to 10 p.m. 
June 28. 9a. m. to 10 p. m. 


Advance Sale Tickets: 75c 
At the Show: $1.00 


Colonnades Ballroom 
Essex House 
160 Central Park South (59th 
Street near 7th Avenue) 
New York 19, N. Y. 


PILGRIMAGES 


June 12 —- Twombly 
Totty Gardens. 
Southampton, L. I. 





July 25 











June 15 and 16. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Flower 
Show of the Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts at R. H. Stearns 

June 21. Worcester, Mass. Rose Exhibition of 
the Worcester Horticultural Society, Hor- 
ticultural Building, 30 Elm Street 

June 20. New York City. June monthly meet- 
ing of the New York Horticultural Society 
at the Essex House, 157 W. 58th Street 

June 21 and 22. Middleburg, Va. Ninth 
annual Lily Show of the Garden Club of 
Virginia, Middleburg Community Center 

June 22-23. Boston. Rose Show of the N. E 
Rose Society, Horticultural Hall 

June 22-23. Victoria, B. C. Summer Flower 
Show of the Victoria Horticultural Society 

June 23. Hales Corner, Wis. Fourth Annual 
Rose Show, featuring only outdoor-grown 
roses, of the Milwaukee Rose Society at 
Whitnall Park Botanical Gardens 

June 23-24. Bartlesville, Okla. Hemerocallis 
gardens of D. R. McKeithan, 1621 Osage 
Ave., and F. E. Rice, 1351 Dewey Ave., 
open to Society members and the public 

June 24-28. Missoula, Montana. Twenty- 
second Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs. 

June 27-28. New York City, N. Y. Fourth an- 
nual Lily Show of the North American Lily 
Society at the Essex House, with the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York as co-sponsor 

June 28. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of Cut 
Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables of the 
Worcester Horticultural Society, Horticul- 
tural Building, 30 Elm Street 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
Cw ® 
LECTURE 


For the Benefit of the Garden 
Library of Michigan 
with demonstration of Flower Arrangements 
for the Home, Church and Flower Show, by 
MRs. CHESTER COOK, 


of Lexington, Mass.. a notable speaker, well 
known author, and Chairman of the Women’s 
Division of the Boston Flower Show 


Saturday, June 9, 1951, 10:00 A.M. 


Ledyard Memorial Hall Jefferson 
Detroit, Tickets, $2.00 each 

Send check or money order to the Society at 
address below, or tickets at the door 


Cw Dd 


PLANT DOCTOR DAY (A Garden Clinic 
Saturday, June 16, at Belle Isle, near the 
Conservatory. 10:00 to 4:00. 

with the Detroit Department of Parks and 
Recreation and Michigan State College co 
operating) 


SS Soo, 
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Garden Clubs are invited to plan an outdoor 
meeting and picnic for this date 

Write (address below) or Phone LOrain 8-2223) 
for picnic grounds reservation and further in 
formation 


There is no admission charge. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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Plant imeorreo 


This Fall 








At Last / COMPLETE PROTECTION FOR YOUR 
GARDEN IN ONE Easy-to-use DUST GUN 


Ary Chewing Insects 


~ KILLS 
Sucking Insects 


P 


CONTROLS 
Fungous Diseases 


FOR FLOWERS—FRUITS—VEGETABLES... 
“ZEPHYR ACTION” MAKES GARDENING EASIER 


With Mechling's “Pest-Stop"* 
Garden Duster you have a ready-to-use product 
that protects flowers, fruits, vegetables, ornamen- 
tals against chewing insects, sucking insects and 
fungous diseases- actually over 40 common pests! 
It’s astonishingly easy to use! 
Amazing 4-Way Action—nothing else needed! 
Contains Rotenone! DDT! Copper! Sulfur! This 
combination of two “sure fire” insecticides and 
two effective fungicides gives powerful 4-way ac- 
tion against major plant pests in the average home 
garden. Actually nothing else is needed! 
Simple . . . Economical—No muss! No fuss! No 
expensive equipment to buy, fill or clean. 
Mechling’s “Pest-Stop” Garden Dust comes 
packed in the 36-inch “Zephyr Action” Dust Gun 
. » . ready for instant use! And you get 2 full 
pounds for only $1.98. 
“Zephyr Action"—for dusting tall ornamentals, 


fruit trees—or for delicate flowers. Gives you such 
super-powerful action that a strong stroke sends 
dust cloud to the tops of ornamentals and many 
fruit trees ... yet so gentle that a light stroke de- 
posits even dust film on low-growing, delicate 
plants. Works up or down . . . no more stooping 
or bending! 


Doesn't Stick or clog! Works like a charm in dry 
or humid weather! Here is a dust gun that has 
been laboratory and garden tested for over 3 years 

to give the kind of performance every gardener 
wants! al Trade-Mark 


Tear Off Coupon Now—If You Can't Get 
“Pest-Stop"—Write! FREE GIFT FOR 
FILLING IN COUPON! Valuable perma- 

nent garden stick, which instantly tells 

you how deep, how far apart, etc. to 

plant vegetable and flower seeds 

One side for vegetables; other 

side, flowers. 


*General Chemi 


Buy ot Leading Hardware, Seed and Garden Supply Stores 


Mechlings [P EST-STO F F a 
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KILLS J 
all these insects ¢ 


Japanese Beet 


le 
j Beetle 


ican Bean 
Tent Caterpillar 
Rose 
Fall Webworm 





fenie 

ace 

Elm Ae f Beetle 
pose jot Beetle 


Leaf 
Blister Beetle 
Bean Leaf 


Tarnish Plant Bug 
yous 
Beet Leat Hopper 
Onion Thri; 
Gypsy Mo’ 
Colorado Potato Beetle 
ne Bug 
lea Hopper 
Ants 


CONTROLS i 
all these diseases > 
BEANS 

Anthracnose 

Powdery Mildew 
TOMATOES 

Septoria Leaf Spot 

Fruit 

leaf ld 

Early Blight 

tate Bi 
POTATOES—CELERY 

Early Bi 

Late BI 
EGG PLANT 

Leaf Spot 
"Glock Spot 

Powdery Mildew 





